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Here is the only book that tells the story of the 
Disciples movement from first-hand observation. 
Dr. W. T. Moore is the only man now living who 
could perform this task, and Dr. Moore has told his 
story in his 


‘Comprehensive History 
of The Disciplesof Christ” 


You cannot afford to let this opportunity slip to se- 
cure this book for your library at practically half price! 


This is a sumptuous volume of 700 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and bound. The pictures themselves 
are more than worth the price of the book. Here 
is a real portrait gallery f the men who have made 
the Disciples movement, from the earliest days to 
the present living minute. 


Here is the Extraordinary Proposition 
We are Making on the Few Copies 








of the Book Now Remaining 





Send us only $2.50 and we will mail you, post- 
paid, a copy of the $4.00 Cloth Edition. If you 
wish the half morocco (originally sold at $5.00) 
send us $3.50. The full 
This Book Takes | morocco (originally sell- 


ing at $6.00) will be 
Its Place Among sent you for $4.00. 


the Historical 

Treasures of the'| Disciples Publication 

Disciples Society, 700 E. 40thSt., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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E month of December broke all reeords 

in receipts for new subscriptions and re- 
newals to The Christian Century, and January 
starts off as if it intended to outstrip December. 
Never before have our readers shown such 
an interest in soliciting new subscriptions for 
the “Century.” The “Each One Get 
Three” campaign continues with increasing 
zeal. Many subscribers are awakening to the 
fact that they can renew their own subscrip- 
tion for a year without cost, simply by 
getting two new subscriptions. We solicit 
your cooperation in making January a better 
month than December. If your own renewal 
is due, be sure to attend-to it during January. 
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SUBSCRIBERS ARE REMINDED | 


that 


Renewal Orders and New Subscriptions _| 


to 


The Christian Century 


will be accepted until March 1, 1917, at the present rate 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 


Present subscribers may secure a continuance of this 











rate for one full year following the expiration of 
the existing subscription, no matter what the date of 
expiration may be, by sending us the renewal order 
with remittance of Two Dollars any time prior to 
March 1, 1917. 


If a subscriber will send us one new subscription with the renewal 
order, we will accept both the renewal and the new subscription at 
the special price of Three Dollars, and we will send The Christian 
Century to each address for one full year following the receipt of 

the remittance. 








Subscriptions that are already paid up to a date subsequent to 
March 1, 1917, will of course be continued to the end of the period 
paid for. Until they expire they are in no way affected. 


Yearly Subscriptions, whether new or renewals, received 
by us after March 1 next, will, as already announced, be 
at the rate of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. The rate to 
ministers will remain unchanged—Two Dollars a Year. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE TAKE TO MISSIONS. 

Their interest rests upon some things not specifically 
religious, but for the most part it is of the truest religious 
character. Every story writer knows that he succeeds bet- 
ter when his story is located in some strange part of the 
world. In such a story what is lacking in plot may be 
made up in description. It is just this natural interest in 
strange parts of the world which makes a well-written 
missionary literature congenial to young people. 

There is also in the soul of a young man the love of 
the heroic. The man or woman who has the “nerve” to 
forsake native land and modern civilized life for the wilds 
of the Congo or for the unexplored plateaus of Thibet is 
sure to command the admiration of all the young hero- 
worshippers in our churches. It is far better that this 
inevitable hero-worship should be directed toward people 
who are engaged in uplifting the human race rather than 
toward people who do reckless things in behalf of con- 
cerns of much less moment. Hero-worship directed toward 
the missionary enterprise is utilizing a natural stage in 
human development for religious ends. 

Our young people pass through a doubt period in the 
late ’teens. At that time, unless they are wisely directed, 
they will lose the traditional faith of their fathers without 
achieving a faith of their own. Missions is a most power- 
ful apologetic for these young people. The doubts as to 
the reality of religion are all met by the powerful acts of 
missionary achievement. It is hardly possible for any 
one to believe that whole nations have been redeemed by 
a pack of lies and superstitions. Religion is judged by its 
fruits, and the most spectacular demonstration of the 
power of religion these days is the change wrought by 
such work as Disciples’ missionaries are doing on the 
Congo. Missionary students do not become infidels. 

This natural tendency in the young Christian to 
develop missionary interest cannot be left without direc- 
tion. There are churches where a young man or woman 
might never get the first glimpse of a missionary inter- 
pretation that was interesting to him. There is a kind of 
approach which has proved powerfully effective with 
men. This is illustrated in the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. There is another type of presentaton common 
in women’s missionary societies. But young life demands 
its own kind of missionary interpretation. It is fortunate 
that the Missionary Education Movement has provided a 
series of splendid text-books for Christian Endeavor 
societies and that there is a bibliography of other books 
peculiarly adapted to the needs of the teen age. 


x * 


The equipment is all at the hand of the pastor today 
for a piece of missionary instruction of the greatest sig- 
nificance. If young people can be gathered into a study 
class of any sort, they can be most easily grouped to study 
the great movement for the redemption of the world. 






Young People and Missions 


It is inevitable that missionary study should lead to 
missionary giving. “No impression without expression” 
is a modern slogan in education. One of the most appro- 
priate modes of expression is for the young people to learn 
early the joy of contributing to the support of those who 
carry the gospel to the uttermost parts of the earth. This 
giving should not be on the plane of some high-pressure 
campaign, but should be cultivated as a natural and habitual 
expression of missionary interest. Some societies of young 
people have taken up a definite work, such as the support 
of an orphan child or the providing of equipment for some 
station. That gives a sense of concreteness and reality 
to the efforts of our young students. 

It is at this time of the year that young Disciples 
are facing an appeal from our Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society. The wise pastor will not fail to use this as 
a time to bring to pass some of his plans for arousing 
missionary interest among his young people. In recent 
years the plans formulated by the Foreign Christianity 
Missionary Society for the Christian Endeavor Day pro- 
gram have been wise and effective. The pageant notion 
has been utilized, appealing to the instinct of the young to 
dramatize things. 


x * 


The problem of securing missionary volunteers would 
be in considerable measure solved if there were wise direc- 
tion to the missionary interest of the young people of a 
church. Many missionary volunteers in the past have 
devoted their lives to the world-wide work before they 
ever went away to college. Their desire for an education 
arose from the bigger religious motive of serving the 
world need on the mission field. It is the glory of some 
of our churches that they are able to count a significant 
number of missionaries whose inspiration has arisen right 
within the circle of the parish life. 

For the young people who never volunteer for the 
foreign fields there is a leaven of idealism arising from 
missionary devotion. The young life with its natural 
romance is sometimes borne down with our sodden ma- 
terialism. Worse still, it sometimes loses itself in moral 
ruin. Wrecks of this sort occur mainly in the early years 
of life. Missionary interest fills the minds of young 
Christians with beautful images of self-sacrifice and serv- 
ice and devotion to the unseen but ever present Christ. 
It is hard to estimate the value for religion and life of the 
cultivation of a missionary devotion. 

These are great days in which we live. Missionary 
work is to be one of the great bonds of international peace 
and good-will. If all the young people of the civilized 
nations of earth should come together with a common 
missionary view-point, the next generation would reject 
as foolish and impossible our present methods of settling 
our international problems, 








EDITORIAL 


SPIRITUAL OLD AGE 


HE classic example of the man who has grown old 
in the things of the spirit is the writer of Ecclesias- 

tes. For awhile Martin Luther thought this book 
ought not to be in the Bible. We are glad it is there if 
people will only know why it is there. 

The Preacher was very blasé. Life’s possibilities had 
been tried out and found to be vanity. He was the spiritual 
progenitor of the modern man who possesses all things, 
but, in spite of this, is poor and discontended. 

There is a kind of old age which takes away the joy 
of life. Men who have lived too long lose interest in busi- 
ness. They have no concern about politics. Even their 
families are not of vital concern as they once were. Of 
all pitiable objects in the world this kind of senility is 
most pathetic. 

Spiritually, a man may be old before he is old in 
years. He may grow cynical about life. He questions 
everybody's motives and finds in every benefaction some 
hidden seed of selfishness. 

Keeping young in the spirit means keeping a vital 
interest in the deep things of religion. We have all seen 
old men in years who had the fire and enthusiasm of 
younger days in the things of the soul. 

Some of the older leaders of American Christianity 
are talking about religion and life with the keenest inter- 
est. We think of Washington Gladden, Lyman Abbott, 
President Eliot, F. E. Clark and some others. These will 
never retire in any real sense. To their lives’ end they 
will continue to witness for Jesus Christ and his Gospel. 


BAD THEATRICAL OFFERINGS 


EW intelligent people deny the possibility of using 

the stage as an instrument of moral uplift. The 

modern stage was revived by the church and the 
great morality plays were presented. If it fell into obscen- 
ity and moral deterioration following the period of the 
Commonwealth, we have yet in our own day seen many 
a play-writer serving the iaterests of the higher life. That 
the play-houses need constant watching is borne in on 
our minds by recent events. 

The Bishop of London recently condemned “slimy 
and lecherous plays.” He was taken to task by certain 
members of the Playwrights’ Society, but showed that 
certain theaters outside the circle of this organization 
were indeed offending. 

In Chicago these days the secular newspapers have 
protested against the influence of the great film spectacle 
“Intolerance.” The play is a wonderful triumph in the 
way of a great spectacle, after the order of “The Birth 
of a Nation.” It takes a cynical attitude toward reform 
movements and gives plenty of material for the sexually 
morbid to feed upon. 

The attitude of indifference on the part of church 
and clergy only allow the evil tendencies of the stage to 
work themselves out without restriction. All theaters are 
sensitive to the box office reports, and with the simple 
weapon of inducing people to withhold support from pro- 
ductions of improper tendency much can be done in the 
way of educating the purveyors of amusement. 

In these days of wealth and luxurious living there is 
a fertile field for the lecherous play. It cannot be doubted 
that the commercialized and thoroughly callous section of 





play-producers will seek financial returns from this situa- 
tion. To meet this tendency, there must be strong re- 
affirmation of the nobler ideals of the stage as held by 
men and women who still believe that the people behind 
the foot-lights may be made to preach the message of a 
higher civilization. 


SENSATIONAL PREACHING 


T IS evident when one reads the Sunday announce- 
ments in the city newspapers giving the sermon topics 
in the churches that the effort to preach sensational 

sermons is not yet over. Recently a man collected some 
of the subjects used in Cleveland, which is a city with as 
much dignity as any in the middle west. Among the topics 
offered were, “A Man With His Nose Out of Joint,” “A 
Joke on the Conductor,” “Slip, Slips and Slippers,” 
“Kicked by a Calf,” “A Big Hug,” and “Nitro-Glycerine.” 
It would be interesting to know what happened to the 
men offering such subjects. We would strongly incline 
to the opinion that the topics failed in their only possible 
beneficent result, that of getting a crowd to church. There 
is hardly any man so empty-headed that he would walk a 
block to hear a man discuss such themes. 

There is, of course, a legitimate sensational element 
in preaching. Isaiah adopted means and methods that 
would be considered very unconventional in our day. But 
he never forgot his fundamental message, and even his 
unusual devices were to call attention to his word of 
warning to his age. 

The words of Jesus must have brought a shock to 
the smug complacency of the time. They had the true 
sensational quality of challenging attention. But they 
were always true to the big thing the Master was here 
to do. 

We suppose it might be possible for a man to chose 
one of the outlandish topics listed above and yet preach 
the gospel, if he was not too particular in following his 
subject. But he would preach the gospel under the handi- 
cap of facing an audience in a frivolous attitude toward 
religious truth. 

Sensational preaching is like whiskey-drinking. An 
appetite for it calls for larger and larger doses. 

The preaching of the sensationalist lacks the ring of 
reality and people are looking for the preacher who is 
transparently true and thoroughly genuine. 


STOPPING THE LEAK 


EARLY every church has a considerable number of 

N inactive people. These are handled in various ways, 
but when they became confirmed malcontents there 
is usually but little todo. They are lost to the local church. 

These people have various kinds of grievances. They 
fail to receive a call when they think they ought. They 
may not like the minister. They may think another church 
more stylish in which to bring out their daughters. More 
often than anything else, they have grown tired of paying 
a church pledge. They belong to one church, go occa- 
sionally to another and pay to neither. 

If these losses could be stopped, many churches would 
soon become powerful organizations. Methods for accom- 
plishing this good result are always of interest. 

One pastor has divided his list into two parts—the 
Certain People and the Uncertain People. The first group 
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is the smaller, but it has the burden of caring for the other 
group. A form letter to the first group gives each member 
a name of group of names which are to receive from this 
member special care. 

The habit of another church of sending out much 
mail, helps. Sometimes the uncertain people are simply 
careless. The parish paper mailed every month may 
serve to quicken their interest. An occasional pastoral 
letter will help. 

The real task is to create in the occasional people of 
the church a vital interest in the things the church stands 
for. Since they do not attend, how shall this be accom- 
plished? The pastoral visit may help if it has a religious 
motive. When we shall have learned how to permeate 
the whole community with religious interest we shall have 
a net with meshes fine enough to catch those who have 
been indifferent. 


THE PASSING OF A GREAT EDITOR 


HE death of Hamilton Wright Mabie of the “Out- 
look” on the last day of the old year removes another 
of the great editors of the time. For thirty-seven 

years he has been associated with Lyman Abbott in the 
conduct of one of the leading religious papers of the 
country. 

The evolution of this man is an interesting one. 
Beginning life as a lawyer, he early found himself more 
interested in letters than in the work of the courts. He 
was taken onto the “Christian Union,” the predecessor of 
the “Outlook,” to write the “news,” which was a depart- 
ment in those days for recording the changes and activities 
of ministers. He was occasionally allowed to review a 
book, which he did with rare insight into its real meaning. 

Lyman Abbott recounts with pleasure the surprise 
which was given his helper when one day the latter read 
in the paper of his place on the editorial staff. Through all 
of the years of this long literary comradeship the two men 
on the “Outlook” have continued the fine co-operation be- 
gun so many years ago. 

Mr. Mabie has been in recent years a prominent mem- 
ber of the Protestant Episcopal church and has had a 
seat in the General Convention. His funeral was con- 
ducted by one of the bishops of that church. In his later 
years he grew more and more interested in the work of 
his communion. 

Delicacy of feeling marked the literary work of Mr. 
Mabie. He was at his best in appreciating the work of 
other literary men. Whether it was Shakespeare or Tur- 
geniev, he could assume the viewpoint of the author. 

He had great interest in young writers and young 
people in general. He knew when to encourage budding 
genius as represented by the manuscript that came into 
his office. His addresses before colleges were always 
received with appreciation. 


MORE TROUBLE FOR THE SALOON 


HESE are not days to bring much joy to the liquor 
dealer. The calamities are piling up on him day 
after day. After an election this fall, that may be 

called a landslide for prohibition, there has followed a 
series of new misfortunes. 

One of the latest of these is the passing of the 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the Webb- 
Kenyon bill. This prohibited the shipment of liquor into 
anti-saloon territory. By making this law effective, one 
of the great arguments of the liquor dealers will be re- 
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moved. It will be shown that prohibition really does pro- 
hibit. The national government will no longer nullify the 
will of the state government on this issue. 

The Webb-Kenyon bill was passed over President 
Taft’s veto after he had declared it unconstitutional. 

A further fact of tremendous significance is the 
favorable progress of the Shepard bill in congress, which 
will prohibit the sale of liquor within the District of Colum- 
bia. The wet senators are facing a drought in their own 
place of labor, which will give them no end of incon- 
venience. The passage of this bill puts the national gov- 
ernment frankly in line with the movement to make this 
a saloonless nation. 

Meanwhile the liquor dealers are getting no end of 
good advice from the editors. They are being scolded 
and exhorted. The cartoonists are telling them with 
forceful pictures that the saloon has made of itself a law- 
breaker and it can expect no mercy from a people that 
has respect for law. 

Nothing will save the saloon. It is a poor belated 
thing that has been left behind in the onward march of 
civilization. No reform will bring it up to date. No 
palliatives can possibly be given. The great public grows 
more and more certain that a thing for which no defence 
can be given should be abolished. 


HOSPITALITY IN THE CHURCH 


LL over the land Disciple churches have the repu- 
tation of being hospitable. Whatever may be our 
deficiencies, we have not been slack in our duty 

to strangers. This quality may be one of the secrets 
of Disciple growth. We make it easy for the new 
attendant to get acquainted with us. 

As time goes on, there will be a tendency to relax 
the warm-hearted welcome of people to our churches. 
Since we are an American-born movement, with Amer- 
ican spirit unadulterated with any European tradition, 
we have thus far proved ourselves to be free and demo- 
cratic. America herself, however, is in danger of losing 
her democracy. 

Wealth is building up great social chasms. Amer- 
ica made more money the past year than all of Europe 
did in 1913. This money is not evenly distributed, but 
is largely in the hands of a few who are becoming the 
lords and barons of our social situation. Immigration 
has destroyed the homogeneity of our American life 
and built up groups with little understanding of each 
other. Even our great educational development has in 
some instances built up groups of educated men who 
are lords and barons in the realm of ideas. Is not a 
university club in a city often one of the most exclusive 
of institutions? 

In the past the democracy of the Disciples has 
been a product of our environment. We have been 
democratic because we lived in that kind of a com- 
munity. In the days to come, we may have an obliga- 
tion to be the missionaries of the spirit of hospitality 
in the church and of the spirit of brotherhood in the 
community. 

Christian union is born of the spirit of brother- 
hood. A daughter of the same mother is democracy. 
It is fundamental to our attitude that the New Testa- 
ment teaching, “God is no respector of persons,” should 
also be our attitude today. Our message to men of 
wealth, education and superior advantages is that they 
should consecrate their gifts to the cause of religious 
progress. 
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CO-OPERATING WITH THE MOVIES 


HERE are communities where the church must join 
issues with the promoters of the motion picture. Evil 
and suggestive pictures are to be eliminated. We 

trust that this sort of community is the exception. Ordi- 
narily the church is not to assume a negative attitude 
toward such things, but should seek the social use of what- 
ever lies at hand. 

In Columbia, Missouri, the churches have not been 
much concerned in installing “movies” in their church 
buildings. They have found it possible to influence the 
motion picture managers of the community to exhibit films 
on Saturday afternoon at a low price; these pictures to be 
of special attractiveness to children. The churches have 
even aided in promoting publicity for such films, hoping 
by this means to displace the wrong thing by encouraging 
the good. Through these efforts the educational film has 
been brought to Columbia and the children of the city see 
something besides Wild West escapades with a heroine 
alternately captured and escaping. The ‘movie show has 
been converted to take its place in the community along 
with moral and educational institutions. 

In another community the motion picture houses, 
appreciating a friendly attitude on the part of the churches, 
have reciprocated by granting the churches free use of 
the announcement opportunities of the play houses. The 
church announcements have been thrown upon the screen 
without any expense to the churches. Thus the theater 
and the church have been able to live in friendly and co- 
operative spirit in the community. 

The future of the motion picture depends ultimately 
upon its moral tone. Its primary appeal is to children and 
young people. The people will not long tolerate a picture 
theater that debauches the youth. The church may be 
able to save the motion picture from some of its own 
worst dangers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE 
CHURCH 


HERE are a good many places of worship now where 
there is a big Sunday school and a poor little preach- 
ing service following. One men’s class of a hundred 

does not have ten men stay to church. A young people’s 
class is recruited outside the church and will never con- 
tribute much to the church life, for the young people 
are not being led to appreciate worship and the message 
of the church. 

In the old days the Sunday school lived in the church 
by sufferance. It was a sort of permitted organization 
which had a doubtful welcome. Long since, the Sunday 
school has come to be fundamental to the whole program 
of the church in the community. We now know that the 
surest way of building a great church is to grow it out 
of the Sunday school. A Sunday school that has no loy- 
alty to the church is one which is defeating one of the 
primary ends of the existence of the school. 

In order that the church may have a deeper sense of 
interest in the Sunday school, many churches elect the 
Sunday school officers in the church election, recognizing 
the Sunday school as the church at work in the business 
of religious education. Some churches give the Sunday 
school money from their budgets so they will not lack 
equipment. In addition to these devices there is every 


need that the church should be educated to have the 
deepest concern for the welfare of the school. 
All of this, however, calls for a greater loyalty on 
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the part of the schools. We need new standards of suc- 
cess in Sunday schools. A Lutheran school we know 
marks church attendance on the part of its pupils as 
among the works of merit. The Sunday school superin- 
tendent should be trained to know that the success of his 
task depends not upon the mathematics of attendance, 
but upon the souls which are won to Jesus Christ. 


WHO IS OUR NEIGHBOR? 


E ARE all familiar with the immortal parable 

of Jesus, that of the Good Samaritan. It has 

been told again and again, until we all know 
now that Jesus would never permit a man to regard as 
his neighbor only those of the same creed, nationality 
or having some other peculiar kind of propinquity. 
Our neighbor is the man we can be neighborly with, 
always. 

The Church also has its neighborly duties. The 
people who live around a local church are proper sub- 
jects of the Good Samaritan kind of treatment. Yet it 
is doubtless true that many churches do not know their 
neighbors. 

A certain up-to-date city church has completed a 
card catalogue of all the people living in its district. 
This church knows not only where its own members 
are, but also where the Baptists and Methodists are. 
Sometimes the pastor of this church gives a new Meth- 
odist pastor a list of the unattached Methodists in that 
district. Of course this church knows where the people 
aer who do not belong to any local congregation. 

It is just such handling of the religious problem 
that prevents our work from being ineffective. It would 
be impossible for a man to live in that community for 
twenty years and yet remain untouched by the religious 
institutions of the community. 

But one thing is needed to complete the plan. That 
is, a permanent interdenominational clearing house in 
a city with machinery to keep the cards up to date. 
Once a complete card index of a city was made, a reli- 
gious worker could keep it up to date by securing in- 
formation as to changes from the business houses of 
the city. There is no reason why the business of Jesus 
Christ could not keep as closely on the trail of new 
people as milk drivers are able to do with their present 
system. 


THE PULPIT ESSAYIST 


T WAS said that previous to the Wesleyan revival 
in England a man might go from church to church 
and not know from the pulpit utterances whether he 

was in a Mohammedan mosque or in a Christian church. 
That would hardly be possible in any great Christian 
city in the world today, but it may fairly be questioned 
whether much of the preaching of our day has not lost 
from it the thing that makes it preaching. 

The productions offered to congregations are some- 
times lectures. These have the virtue of being inform- 
ing if they are well done. Sometimes we are given an 
essay. In this case there is neither information nor in- 
spiration as the thing often comes out of the sermon 
factory. 

The great seminaries of the country have success- 
fully delivered us from the ranters. We are now pretty 
well determined that the men who fill our pulpits shall 
be men of training and culture. But having escaped 
Scylla, are we to be victims of Charybdis? Shall the 
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church of today succumb to the sloth-producing influ- 
ences of the pulpit essayist? 

The need of the hour is for men with big convic- 
tions about big things. The balancing of doubts on a 
needle’s point may be well enough in the classroom. It 
has no place in a pulpit. The church of today calls for 
men who know in whom they have believed. The great 
world is full of problems that call for a religious solu- 
tion. There is a religious note coming even into our 
magazines. The world naturally looks to the pulpits 
of the world to furnish guidance. 

The preacher of the hour will not be afraid to “let 
himself go” once in awhile. “Billy” Sunday does it, 
with ambiguous results sometimes on account of his 
deficient training. But if we could take the “Billy” 
Sunday abandon and put it into some of the educated 
men we know, there would be a combination that might 
bring New York or Chicago to its knees. 


THE SERMON BARREL 


ROBABLY most preachers have a sermon barrel— 
concerning which so many funny things have been 
said. It would not be fitting for any man to allow 
his work to perish. There are emergencies when such 
a barrel comes in handy. But most preachers have learned 
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by means of their barrel just how rapidly the world is 
moving. 

A preacher said the other day that the world has 
lived a thousand years in the past three. All things have 
become old to make place for the new. While this has 
been preeminently true of these particular years, it is true 
of any group of years. 

It is for these reasons and others that a sermon barrel 
is a museum. A man cannot hope that the thing he said 
ten or twenty years ago will be helpful to the people of 
the here and the now. There are gospel themes of per- 
ennial interest, but they must be presented with a variety 
of illustration and with the approach that is appropriate 
for each age. 

Who could hope to rival the power of St. Augustine’s 
denunciations of sin? Yet the reading of his Confessions 
in a church today would not at all be certain to prove inter- 
esting. Perhaps a church today would be more interested 
to hear Professor Ross’s denunciation of sin in a powerful 
book of rather recent production. 

The gospel has but a few great themes. Some preach- 
ers have staked all in preaching throughout a ministry a 
single one of these themes, with variety of subject and 
presentation. Every live preacher is made to realize, how- 
ever, that yesterday’s sermon will not quite fit the needs 
of today. 


How Books of Religion Took Form 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


ELIGION is older than any writing. It seems evi- 
dent from what we know of the history of the race 
that long before there were any books, or even the 

art of writing was known, men believed in deity, and were 
at pains to express their belief in some sort of service. 

Some of these manifestations must have been of a 
very simple type. Among the lowest of them were anim- 
ism and fetichism. In these cases the objects of nature, 
or even the simplest of material forms, were invested with 
a magical character which makes them potent for good or 
evil to the one who comes in contact with them. 

In most of the early religions certain spots were be- 
lieved to be sacred, as the abode of divine beings or 
demons. Such places, stones, fountains or springs, groves 
or single trees, graves of holy men, river banks or moun- 
tain heights, were regarded with veneration, and believed 
to be inhabited by beings whose favor was to be sought 
and whose displeasure must be avoided. 

Also, because of their relations to higher powers, as 
their servants or their embodiment, particular men and 
animals were believed to be holy. The members of some 
of the early priesthoods, religious devotees, hermits, 
ascetics, and the animal totems of many tribes, were so 
honored. In some parts of the non-Christian world these 
strange expressions of the religious sentiment may yet 
be found. 

Almost all religions have had certain sacred places, 
like Benares, Mecca, Jerusalem or Rome, to which the 
pious resorted to honor the memory of the founder of 
their faith, or some saint conspicuous in its history. Such 
pilgrimages were a notable feature of Old Testament 
times, and a recognized factor in nearly all religious move- 
ments. 


In connection with all these and many other early 
features of religion, some form of ritual, simple or elabo- 
rate, was devised. Wherever there are worshippers, there 
something in the nature of sacrifice, confession, prayer, 
expiation, or some similar attempt to hold converse with 
deity, has been practiced. Oracles, shrines, and the ritual 
of worship are only the efforts of human beings to pene- 
trate the mystery of divinity and find access to God. 


WORSHIP EARLIER THAN WRITING 


None of these simpler expressions of the religious 
life require a scripture. Men can worship without having 
any sacred book or documents of any sort. Long before 
the art of writing was known, all these forms of worship, 
and many others, must have been practiced. And long 
after men could write, the ritual of sacred places was 
probably transmitted from one generation of priests to 
another, with no thought of committing it to writing. In 
all the early stages of any religion, as the story of the 
Christian Church makes clear, men are not concerned to 
write. They make known their message by word of 
mouth. It is only after a time that they take thought about 
the making of books. 


It is because of this fact that nearly all the early 
materials which later find their embodiment in the books 
of religion are handed on for a long time in oral and 
traditional form. They are repeated from one to another, 
and with the tenacity of a child-like memory of words, 
they are preserved with only slight changes for generations. 
Writing, though very old as a human achievement, is only 
a late means of enjoyment and diversion. In antiquity, 
few men knew the art, and the work was costly and 
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laborious. To-day everyone writes, and the press multi- 
plies the written pages with the swiftness of steam and 
electricity. 

MEMORY RATHER THAN BOOKS 


In the times when most of the world’s sacred books 
began to take form, including the Old Testament, it was 
easier to remember than to write. Stories, poems, instruc- 
tions were handed on from father to son, and from teacher 
to pupil. Scholars believe that the Homeric poems, the 
greatest classic of ancient Greece, were unwritten for many 
centuries after their composition, and yet have survived 
in fairly accurate form from that dim past. It was not 
otherwise with the earliest portions of Holy Scripture. 

It seems probable that long before any of the books 
of the Old Testament were written in the form im which 
we have them, there were many short and pithy sentences 
in the style of proverbs, aphorisms and oracles, that had 
taken their place in the common speech of the day, and 
passed as the current coin of conversation. The orient 
has always been fond of maxims, parables, quaint sayings 
in which the wisdom of the past was believed to be stored. 
Long before the Book of Proverbs was thought of, there 
were many such floating bits of wit and wisdom, as our 
oldest sources, like the books of Judges and Samuel, bear 
witness. Such riddles as the ones propounded by Sam- 
son at his wedding, such stories as the parable of the trees, 
hurled by Jotham at his arrogant brother, such proverbs 
as the one quoted by Zebah and Zalmunna to Gideon, were 
treasured in memory. 

Then there were fragments of poetry, like the Sword 
Song of Lamech, the Song by the Sea, recounting the 
triumph of Jehovah over the hosts of Egypt, the Song 
of Deborah, and the song of celebration of David's victory 
over Goliath. With them must have been treasured the 
laments and elegies over famous men, like the dirges of 
David for Saul and Jonathan, and for Abner. Perhaps 
at some later time such fragments of national poetry were 
gathered into such a collection as the lost Book of Jashar, 
or The Book of the Wars of Jehovah, referred to but not 
included in the Old Testament. For centuries before 
there was any attempt to write down the floating poetry 
of remembrance, these and many other songs probably 
passed about as the common possession of the Hebrew 
bards and story-tellers. 


EARLIEST WRITINGS 


It is impossible, of course, to be sure when the ma- 
terial which later went to the making of the Old Testa- 
ment began to be written down. If one is to judge by 
the examples of other ancient people, it would seem likely 
that the laws that were taking form were written out, and, 
perhaps, displayed on tablets or carved on stones. Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian instances of this sort are familiar. 
The Ten Commandments, which were known as early as 
the time of Solomon as a written code of instruction, and 
probably go much further back as oral precepts, may well 
have found visible embodiment as the recognized form of 
popular direction. In the different forms in which these 
first laws of Israel were cherished as the words of Moses 
the man of God, they had an authority like that which 
was attributed to the utterances of Confucius, Zoroaster 
and Socrates by their disciples. 

As soon as the interest in writing developed, and the 
body of worthful tradition exceeded the ability of men to 
remember, records of the poems, proverbs, parables and 
stories of the past were made and multiplied. Some sort 
of institutions that corresponded to the schools of later 
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days grew up. This was the case in India, China, Persia 
and Greece, and there is no reason to doubt that it was 
also true of Palestine. Groups of the Wise met for dis- 
cussion and instruction, and the words of the Sages were 
sought and treasured by their scholars. 

But much more important, from the point of view 
of the growth of biblical literature, was the work of the 
Sons of the Prophets. At first these were the wandering 
seers, who went about in Israel, giving oracles, inciting 
the people to loyalty to their national faith, and in a rude 
fashion, interpreting the sanctions of religion. Gradually, 
under the leadership of saner and abler men, like Samuel 
and Elijah, they were localized in communities at certain 
of the more famous shrines, and became the first examples 
of the Schools of the Prophets, which later played so 
important a rdle in the story of education and religion in 
the land. 


SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS 


In these schools the traditions regarding the great 
leaders of the past—Abraham, Moses, Samuel and the 
like—were preserved and used as the material of common 
instruction. The story of Jehovah and his mighty deeds 
in behalf of his people was rehearsed and written out. 
The world traditions of divine activity in the creation and 
discipline of the race were revised and adapted to Hebrew 
use. For the Hebrews were the children of the great 
Babylonian civilization, and the traditions of that ancient 
people were not unknown to them. To this fact is due 
the striking resemblance of the Hebrew prophetic and 
priestly stories of creation and the flood to those of the 
Babylonian cycle. 

In such circles of instruction the preaching of the 
prophets of the nation was the standard of instruction. 
The words of the leaderlike men whose names have 
become familiar to us as the moral and religious teachers 
of Israel, were carried out into the wider reaches of the 
national life by the members of these brotherhoods, and 
set down for the purposes of further study and later pres- 
ervation in the schools of the prophets. A vast and wide- 
spread activity went on among these unknown servants of 
God, only fragments of whose labors have been preserved 
in the records of the Scriptures. 

And if the prophets were busy with their task of 
studying, interpreting, recording and distributing the 
oracles of master spirits of their order, not less fruitful 
were the literary labors of the priests, the ministers of the 
sanctuaries. Each of these shrines was in some manner 
a school even before the days of the great reformation, 
Jerusalem. The growth of priestly ritual and torah began 
very early, and never ceased, though its most flourishing 
period came after the destruction of the national institu- 
tions, and the change of Israel from a nation to a church. 
The body of writings that took form in the schools of the 
sanctuaries and later in the schools of the scribes and was 
known technically as the Law, became later on the most 
revered of all the sacred books, and held in public regard 
a position far more impressive than even the greatest of 
the prophetic writings. 


VARIETY OF LITERARY INTEREST 


Of course, one must not forget that religious literature 
is by no means the earliest to take form. Men were inter- 
ested in much more commonplace matters before they 
began to write down laws and oracles. From the days 
of picture writing to the age of literature, people were con- 
cerned to write about a hundred different things which 
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pertained to the simple life of the community, and had 
little to do with the subjects outside of the ordinary secular 
activities. Letters were exchanged, contracts were re- 
corded, accounts were kept, public proclamations were 
made, the campaigns and achievements of kings were cele- 
brated in laudatory chronicles, and inscriptions commemo- 
rated notable events. 

In this growing mass of writing, the religious interest 
had its place, in the kind of products already mentioned, 
as well as the literature of omens, magical formulae, in- 
cantations, prescriptions for various emergencies, and 
other like documents. Most of these materials have long 
since perished. A few survivals and many references to 
such subjects make it clear, however, that among all the 
nations of antiquity possessed of a fair degree of culture, 
such written materials were to be found in great abund- 
ance. That they should have perished almost wholly is 
not surprising. It is rather cause for congratulation that 
so much has survived from ages in which the interest in 
the preservation of writing was so slight. And it is still 
further the good fortune of our time that archzological 
research is annually adding a considerable volume of 
unearthed materials to the literary treasures of the world. 


SURVIVING HEBREW BOOKS 


When we turn to the Hebrew people, whose writings 
have proved of such value to the moral and religious life 
of humanity, we discover that out of a large quantity of 
writings of many sorts a few have come down to us in a 
unique collection which we call the Old Testament. The 
books found in this list give clear testimony that they are 
but a small part of all that was once extant. The books 
named in various parts of the Old Testament as once in 
existence but now lost would make a considerable volume. 
It is a vast misfortune that so many have perished. But 
this is the fate of much of the writing of the past, and 
we may feel a degree of confidence that in the providence 
of God, and by the working of the principle that the most 
valuable things tend to survive, we have in our possession 
the writings the world could least afford to lose. 

These Hebrew writings in the amalgum which we 
know as the Old Testament, appear to have taken form 
between the tenth and the first centuries before Christ. 
For the most part they were written in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, during the period when that was a current speech. 
There are a few fragments of Aramaic, a kindred but later 
dialect. But the books as a whole are Hebrew. This was 
doubtless the foremost reason for their inclusion in a 
special collection from which later writings, in the Greek 
of the subsequent period, were excluded. The simplest 
definition of the Old Testament is that it is the total sur- 
viving literature of the Hebrew people during the centuries 
when their language was a living tongue. 

Bible students have often supposed that there was 
something sacred and marvelous about the Hebrew lan- 
guage, because the Old Testament books were written in 
it. This is not the case. It was merely one of the many 
dialects into which the great family of Semitic languages 
was divided. It seems to have been the speech of the 
people inhabiting Cannan at the time the first Hebrew 
emigrants reached the Mediterranean coast from their 
Aramean and Babylonian fatherland. They took the lan- 
guage of their new neighbors in Canaan, in so far as it 
differed from their former Babylonian tongue, and this 
in time became known as the Hebrew language. Though 
this is by no means the most finished of the Semitic dia- 
lects, it is a wonderfully expressive language, and the 
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sacred writings of the Hebrews owe much of their pic- 
turesque and expressive character to the dialect in which 
they were recorded. 


LATER GREEK WRITINGS 


There were later books of religion, such as Maccabees 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, closely related to this body 
of writings, and in many ways differing from it only in 
the fact that they were set down in the Greek tongue, 
which became the vehicle for literary work in Palestine 
in the second century B. C. These books have merited a 
much larger measure of attention from biblical students 
than they have received. But because of the secondary 
position to which they were relegated on account of their 
form, they have usually taken their place merely as 
“apocrypha,” and lost their rightful treatment at the hands 
of a large portion of both the Jewish and the Christian 
communities. 

The New Testament is the collection of writings that 
gradually became classic among the numerous documents 
written in the early Christian society, between the years 
50 and 150 A. D. They were of several sorts—epistles, 
memoirs, travel narratives, defenses of the new faith, and 
apocalyptic manifestoes. They were all grouped about the 
life and ministry of Jesus, and the work of his first inter- 
preters. They are but a small part of the large body of 
literature produced by early Christianity. It was an age of 
remarkable literary activity, and the volume of writings 
that grew uparound the person of the Lord was very great. 
A much larger proportion of these have survived than in 
the case of the older literature of the Hebrews. But much 
the same process of selection took place, and out of the 
total mass of Christian documents there gradually emerged 
the small list of books which are now included in the New 
Testament. Many others found their places in that extra- 
canonical collection generally known as the New Testa- 
ment apocrypha. 

In some such manner as this our Bible came into 
being. Its character and value prove that a book does 
not need a supernatural origin in order to be the vehicle 
of the Spirit of God to the soul of man. This marvelous 
collection of documents, so simple in form and so human 
in the making, has taken a place occupied by no other in 
the regard of the race, and is increasing by wider and wider 
diameters the scope of its influence. These books are our 
most valued possession. Their sound goes out into all 
the earth, and their words to the ends of the world. 





An Evening Prayer 


Acer the work of this day, O Lord, 
as we lay it at thy feet. Thou knowest 
its imperfections, and we know. . Of the 
brave purposes of the morning only a few 
have found their fulfillment. We bless thee 
that thou art no hard taskmaster, watching 
grimly the stint of work we bring, but the 
father and teacher of men who rejoices 
with us as we learn to work. We have 
naught to boast before thee, but we do not 
fear thy face. Thou knowest all things and 
thou art love. Accept every right intention, 
however brokenly fulfilled, but grant that 
ere our life is done we may under thy tui- 
tion become true master workmen, who 
know the art of a just and valiant life. 
—Walter Rauschenbusch 























Billy Sunday’s Conception of 


Religion 


Expressed in an Address Before the Uuitarian Ministers’ Association of Boston 


Billy Sunday has been achieving the most spectacular success of his evangelistic career in Boston. 
Prior to his entrance into that city the strong Unitarian sentiment was divided in its attitude toward 
the revivalist, one of whose chief assets has always been his attacks on Unitarianism. Instead of 
returning blow for blow the Boston Unitarians at last decided to treat the evangelist not only with 
tolerance but with sympathetic respect for whatever virtues could be shown to inhere in his work. 
They invited him to speak before their ministers’ association, an invitation which Mr. Sunday ac- 


cepted. The Christian Register had Mr. Sunday's address taken down stenographically. 


this address has real significance. We publish it here without editorial comment. It will suggest many 


We believe 


and various thoughts to Christian Century readers. Suppose we make an exchange of our thoughts 


through the columns of the “Century!” 


Write down in not more than 200 words the outstanding 


comment which this address suggests to your mind and send it in. Let the comments be as candid as— 
well, as candid as you believe our editorial comment would be !—Tue Eprtor. 


¢¢ 9 AM an old-fashioned preacher, 
| and my object and aim in life 
is to try and make it easier for 
people to do right and harder to do 
wrong; and I have no other object or 
aim than that. I hope what I have to 
say to you will help you as much as 
your kind invitation to me has already 
helped me. The goal toward which 
all things are moving is the acknowl- 
edgment of the sovereignty of God. 
All things are to be subject to God. 
All power is given under heaven 
unto Christ that he may conquer all 
God’s enemies, and when this is 
done he will abolish all rule and au- 
thority and power of the devil, and 
when he has destroyed the last en- 
emy, sin, he will deliver up the king- 
dom to God, the Father. 
“Popularly speaking, salvation is 
escape from the punishment of sin 
and assurance that the fellow will 
enter heaven. It is something more 
than an escape from punishment of 
sin. Salvation to a person drown- 
ing would be his restoration to the 
condition he occupied before. Sal- 
vation from sin restores man to the 
condition he occupied before he 
sinned. 
. BODY AND SPIRIT 


“Now, the spirit and the body are 
involved in the fall, and both have 
to be restored, spirit and body. All 
right. Complete salvation demands 
the restoration of the whole man. 
Very well! That their restoration 
can be all that was desired is evi- 
dent from the fact that when God 
made man he made him perfect. 
God is not like an architect; for the 
architect makes a tentative plan and 
alters it here and there until he is 
satisfied. Man was perfect at crea- 
tion. The reason he is not perfect 
now is because of sin. 

“I don’t believe in the bastard 
theory of evolution. I don’t believe 
that I came from a protoplasm or a 
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fortuitous concurrence of atoms. I 
don’t believe that my great-great- 
grandfather was a monkey in a co- 
coanut tree with his tail wrapped 
around a limb of a tree shying cocoa- 
nuts at the neighbor across the back 
alley. If by evolution you mean ad- 
vance, I will go with you. If by 
evolution you mean that I came 
from a monkey, good-night! 


GOD’S PLAN OF SALVATION 


“Now, if man’s spirit alone is re- 
stored, then he is partly saved. If 
his body is restored, he is partly saved. 
Therefore to be saved means that 
he must be restored to his original 
perfection. While God knew how 
salvation would ultimately be at- 
tained—and the grounds of it existed 
before the foundation of the world— 
instead of saving man directly after 
he fell, God chose to lengthen the 
process and make a full display of his 


love, his justice, and his mercy, and 
to show that salvation was by grace. 

“How could man show his obedi- 
ence? Well, God made the forbidden 
fruit the test and man disobeyed, ate 
the forbidden fruit, and the world be- 
came a graveyard and an ache and a 
pain. He made the rite of the sacri- 
ficial test, the offer of the sacrificial 
lamb by way of return. Abel offered 
his sacrifice in faith, and God accepted 
it. Old Cain in a spirit of rebellion 
went out and gathered the fruits of the 
field and offered them to the Lord, but 
he said, ‘No, nothin’ doin’!’ and he re- 
jected it. Just the same as I did. He 
couldn’t offer a substitute any more 
than I can hang a tallow candle in the 
heavens and have a substitute for the 
sun. When man multiplied he fol- 
lowed the footsteps of Cain, and, 
weary with sin and meditating on pun- 
ishment, God sent Noah to warn the 
people, and the warning was fruitless. 


THE WRITTEN LAW 


“Then, God gave the written law. 
Perhaps man was ignorant, perhaps 
if God would tell him what he wanted 
him to do in written law, man would 
obey it; and so God gave the code 
which would save. The plan along 
this line was to raise up a people 
having God’s special care, to whom 
he would give his law and through 
obedience God would bless them. The 
other people would see God bless them 
and turn from their idolatry to the 
Lord that they might correspondingly 
receive the blessing. This people one 
night were brought out of Egyptian 
bondage. Two million people were 
suddenly converted from being slaves, 
baring their backs to the lash of the 
taskmaster, making bricks for old 
Pharaoh without straw, unto a na- ° 
tion; and at Sinai God gave them the 
Ten Commandments. For forty years 
they were in the wilderness, and God 
was training them to obey. When at 
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last they entered Canaan God com- 
manaed them to destroy the idolatrous 
people that had taken unwarranted 
possession of their land. That land 
belonged to them. If you got home 
today and saw some fellow in your 
home, you would order him out, 
and, if he wouldn’t go, you would 
make him hotfoot out of the place or 
call the policeman. Then they ren- 
dered partial obedience and saved 
some, and the ones they saved be- 
came thorns in their flesh and tempted 
the Jews to turn from God to idolatry 
and worship the idols; and God pun- 
ished their idolatry. When they re- 
pented, of course the Lord forgave 
them, but their tendency was all the 
time to forsake God. 


ISRAEL’S WAYWARDNESS 


“Now, God had governed Israel 
through Moses and Joshua and the 
judges that he had sent, but when 
Samuel was an old man, about ready 
to give up his governorship, the 
people said, ‘Oh, give us a king, that 
we may be like other nations.’ It 
broke Samuel’s heart, and he went to 
the Lord about it. The Lord said, 
‘Now, Samuel, don’t you worry; 
they aren’t rejecting you; it is I that 
they are passing up’; and he gave 
them a king in his wrath. All 
through the history of the Jews un- 
til today they have suffered from 
that minute for that thing. 

“Now, under old Rehoboam, who 
was a heady, chesty, high-headed 
young fellow and a high roller, the 
kingdom, because of oppression and 
injustice, was broken in two. Ten 
tribes became Israel and two tribes 
became Judah. The ten tribes ran 
such a course of rebellion that God 
gave them into the hands of the As- 
syrians, and they have been lost to 


this day. The two tribes of Judah 


ran a similar course. They had a 
few pious kings who did their level 
best to turn them in their mad, wild 
stampede of idolatry and sin, and 
God flashed the semaphores of his 
eternal truth across their pathway 
and delivered them into the hands 
of old Nebuchadnezzar. They 
wouldn’t obey God. Nubuchadnez- 
zar carried them to Babylon, and 
that was the end of their kingdom 
of Judah. God did not allow the 
Jews to run this downward course 
without warning. He sent prophets 
to preach the way of righteousness 
and the coming of Christ, but the 
people would not repent. That was 
the end of the second experiment. 


SALVATION NOT BY LAW 


“Now salvation was not by law. 
Paul could point to the history of 
the Jews as proof of its failure; and 
the failure ought to shut the mouth 
of everyone who harbors the 





thought that salvation is by works. 
The great lessons that God teaches 
by the history of the Jewish nation 
are: first, man is not inclined to 
obey God’s law; second, man can- 
not save himself. The third method 
of salvation was last. God waited, 
and finally he put beyond all ques- 
tion that salvation is by faith and 
not by works, by laying help upon 
one that was mighty to save. So he 
sent Jesus Christ into the world to 
become a saviour. Christ came not 
only to reveal God to man, he came 
to reveal man to man. In Jesus 
Christ I have the highest possible 
revelation of God. Because God has 
revealed himself, I can tell that fel- 
low out there what God wants him 
to be and how God wants him to 
live. The special feature on which 
Christ laid stress was love—love. 
Christ’s end and aim was to win 
men’s hearts and show them the 
love of God. He wanted them to 
know that God loved them. It was 
the love of God that gave the law to 
mankind. It was the love of God 
that inflicted punishment when they 
disobeyed. It was the love of God 
that sent the prophets. Christ pro- 
ceeded to convince by deeds. If the 
people could not reason, they could 
feel, and if they could not be reached 
through their intellect, very well— 
then they could through their sor- 
rows and their distresses and their 
miseries. They needed help and 
they were sick, and helpless, and 
blind, and lame, and with the touch 
of pitying love Christ healed their 
flesh, forgave their sins, and their 
hearts were softened and many be- 
lieved. Not to leave any place for 
doubt, Christ laid down his life for 
them. 


SAVED FROM SIN’S PENALTY 


“Now, we have been bought for a 
price with the precious blood of 
Christ; bought from what? Bought 
from the penalty of the law. God’s 
plan was that man should live for- 
ever, but man perverted God’s plan 
and the penalty was, “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’ By acting as 
our substitute Christ delivered us. 
He tasted death for every man, and 
everyone who accepts and comes to 
Christ is released from the penalty 
of the law. 

“Now, that is God’s method of 
salvation. The first step is the re- 
newal of the spirit through salva- 
tion, and the second step is the re- 
newal of the body through resyrrec- 
tion. Between the salvation of my 
soul through faith in Jesus and the 
renewal of my body through resur- 
rection, death steps in, and between 
the salvation of my soul through 
faith in Christ and death, my 
friends, my renewed spirit dwells 
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in my unrenewed body; hence there 
is a scrap on hand. That is what 
is the trouble now here. When I 
accept Jesus Christ my soul is saved 
then and there, and that is the as- 
surance that my body will be saved 
at the resurrection. But my re- 
deemed spirit dwells in my unre- 
deemed body until death, and so 
there is a battle there. At resurrec. 
tion my renewed spirit and my re- 
newed body are united and stand 
before God restored to my original 
condition before man ate the for- 
bidden fruit and brought sin into the 
world. God brought me back again. 
In Samuel’s time the term ‘king’ 
had never been applied to God. The 
people demanded an earthly king, 
and Samuel declared God was their 
king; but God answered the people 
according to their folly. He said, 
‘You don’t need it.’ They said, ‘We 
have got to have it.’ He said, ‘All 
right, you bullheaded mutts, you 
can go ahead and have it.’ So the 
Lord said, ‘Go ahead,’ and they had 
their king. 


FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


“The sin of rejecting God as King is 
the sin of the world today. Some 
people think they honor him by 
teaching the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man; they have 
declared that instead of the sov- 
ereignty of God, the fatherhood of 
God should be put forth, and they 
have been ringing the changes all 
over the land in all denominations 
today on the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. Some 
think they have discovered a new 
religion. No doubt God is the father 
of those that believe in him through 
the Lord Jesus Christ; but will you 
hide yourself in the fatherhood of 
God, or are you going to say to the 
people, ‘Gird yourself in order that 
you may obey the will of God and 
do the will of God’? 

“What is the dominant note of 
the Lord’s Prayer? That the fath- 
erhood of God may be acknowl- 
edged? No. The brotherhood of 
man? No. But ‘Thy kingdom 
come and thy will be done’—the 
kingdom of God as Jesus Christ 
preached it. It is through Christ 
that man will get back to his allegi- 
ance. God demands obedience; he 
wants to rule in every heart, and I 
don’t believe, men, there was ever a 
greater time in all this world when 
we ought to preach obedience to God 
than now. The world has gone daffy 
today in the service of mammon. 
We are going crazy over social serv- 
ice, over uplift, over things which 
in themselves are all right and are 
absolutely indispensable, but the 
trouble is, we are simply turning 
away people from obedience to God 
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and God’s truth. ‘Not everyone 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my 
Father in heaven.’ The kingdom 
must be set up in our hearts. All 
things are working to this end, even 
the war in Europe. I don’t know 
how it is going to be brought about, 
but it is going to be brought about. 
I don’t believe in war if you can 
possibly get along without it, but 
there are times when you have to 
scrap just the same. If there had 
been no war, Bunker Hill monu- 
ment wouldn’t stand yonder. 


WHEN WILL THE KINGDOM COME? 


When the kingdom is to be 
established, I don’t know. Nobody 
knows. Old Russell had it doped 
out; he was going to wind it up 
here. The Millerites had it way 
back in 1848 and they knocked off 


work and crawled under barns, and 
it hasn't come true yet. Before the 
kingdom comes, a good many things 
will have to be done. The nations 
are going to be converted; the Jews 
are going to be restored; Jesus will 
return, Satan will be bound, the 
dead will be raised, the judgment 
will take place, and Christ will sit 
on the throne as judge. When he 
holds the reins of universal power, 
he will destroy the last enemy, death, 
and deliver up the kingdom to God, 
the Father. 

“The whole world groans and tra- 
vails, my friends, in pain until now. 
When man is restored the earth will 
be delivered from sin. No thorns, 
no thistles, no briers, my friends; 
no sorrow, no famine, no war, no 
saloons, none of the infamy that 
curses this old world; all will be 
blotted out. Yet in spite of God’s 
willingness to pardon, men continue 
to reject him. Man’s will is his 
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central glory. God decreed the free- 
dom of the human will, and he 
stopped right there. I am Meth- 
odist enough to believe that, al- 
though I am a Presbyterian. Hats 
off to old John Wesley! He took dry- 
as-dust theology and set it on fire. 
God will not destroy man’s central 
glory, his free will. If a man wants 
to love sin he can go ahead, but he 
must remember that when he is 
through he will go to hell, and that’s 
all there is to that. God will never 
coerce any man on earth, but he 
appeals to people to forsake sin. 
That is my mission in Boston, to 
make it easier for people to do right 
and harder for them to do wrong, 
make it easier for a man to walk 
home sober, and make it easier for 
people to live in joy in this material 
old world. With all the power that 
God gives me I have come to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ for all I 
know how to do it.” 


Our readers are invited to comment on the views of Mr. Sunday as expressed in the above address, 
keeping their statements within a space limit of 200 words. 


Why Force Fails 


F course, the kingdoms of this 
O) world have never yet acknowl- 

edged His dominion. Interna- 
tional relations have always been 
founded on the law of physical force; 
kings and rulers have never had any 
faith in the might of any weapons that 
are not carnal. So they have kept the 
world always in strife. 

At this moment most of the great 
nations of the earth are reddening 
their fields with blood and blasting the 
lives of their people in the insane en- 
deavor to prove that right relations 
between nations can only be settled by 
war. They will prove, of course, that 
war can do nothing of the kind. 


RIGHT BASIS 


Right relations between states can 
never be founded on hate and sus- 
picion and fear. The forces in which 
the nations are trusting are powerless 
to give them the good they are seek- 
ing. What they will do will be to 
demonstrate, once more, the futility 
of force. There are forces, irresistible 
forces, within the reach of these na- 
tions, which would quickly and surely 
secure right relations among them. 

Kindness, friendship, good will, how 
quickly these would banish enmity and 

uench suspicion and abolish fear! 
Germany will never subdue England ; 
England will never crush Germany; 
but either of them could win tomor- 
row a splendid and decisive victory by 
flinging away the sword and saying: 
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“Come, what is the good of this 
hideous, fiendish, futile fighting? It 
settles nothing; it never will. Let us 
be friends! Let us study how we can 
dwell together in unity, how we can 
help and serve each other. There’s 
room enough under the sun for all of 
us, and the space under the sod for 
our slaughtered youth is getting 
scarce. Let us have peace!” 


DREADNOUGHTS AND PEACE 


There is a force which is irresist- 
ible. That is the power with which 
the mind which was in Jesus is ready 
to clothe men and nations. All Eng- 
land’s dreadnoughts, all Germany's 
batteries and battalions are devices of 
feebleness and futility; they will fail 
to give either of them any conclusive 
victory, any enduring peace. 

What a flimsy thing a dreadnought 
is, or a battery of big guns, for over- 
coming hatred and suspicion and fear 
in the hearts of a people! And how 


quickly all that darkness could be dis- 
pelled by a few words of -wili 
from the leaders of the people! 

When will the nations learn how 
feeble are all the weapons that are car- 
nal, and how mighty, under God, are 
the weapons of light and love? 


OUR NATIONAL ATTITUDE 


And how pitiful it seems that this 
nation, after watching for a year and 
a half the insane spectacle of the 
powers of Europe slaughtering one an- 
other for nought—with the assurance 
that every one of them will be infinite- 
ly worse off when the war is over than 
ever they were when it began—should 
now propose to join this procession of 
maniacs and find out for herself how 
stupid and insensate is the age-long 
delusion that right relations between 
states depend on the use of physical 
force ; that we cannot live in unity with 
our neighbors unless we are prepared 
to kill them. 








Goals 


Ah, well for him who knows, when each 

Eludes his steps, ‘tis only that the soul 

To farther goals may speed, and that the 

May thus be lifted toward a fairer prize; 

Who, called at eve to lay his hopes away, 

Knows higher hopes shall come with breaking day. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark 
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Religious Education 
Association Meeting, 1917 


“Religious Education and the 
Coming World Order” is to be the 
theme of the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which will be held 
at Boston, Feb. 27 to March 1, 1917. 
The theme will be developed in ad- 
dresses at popular evening sessions 
in Symphony Hall and other meet- 
ing places, and will be studied in its 
relations to the colleges, to churches 
and Sunday Schools, to the family, 
to public schools and to other social 
agencies in special meetings held in 
the afternoons. Several commis- 
sions have been studying specific 
problems in moral and religious edu- 
cation during the past year, and 
these will report at the convention. 
Sessions will be open to the public. 
Programs may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Religious Education 
Association, Chicago, III. 


Methodist Theology 
For the Chinese 


The esteem in which Sheldon’s 
“System of Christian Doctrine” is 
held among Methodist peoples is 
seen by the fact that it is now trans- 
lated into the Chinese language. 
Rev. M. C. Wilcox has made it ready 
for printing by the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House of Shanghai. The 
book has been adopted as one of the 
studies in the Chinese preachers’ 
course of study. 


English Preacher Wants 
No Rich Bishops 


Rev. Hubert Handley of England 
has spent ten years championing the 
cause of abolishing the worldly gran- 
deur of the bishops. He insists that 
the wealth of the bishops prevents the 
church from making an appeal to the 
poor. He preached recently in a city 
church of London. The text was 
taken from Acts iii. 6: “Silver and 
gold have I none; but such as I have 
give I thee; in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 
The preacher declared that St. Peter 
here struck a deep and lasting Chris- 
tian note. Poverty goes with spiritual 
power. They who say grandly, com- 
mandingly, “In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk,” 
are they who also, in effect, say, “Sil- 
ver and gold have I none.” Thomas 


a Kempis and John Wesley were ad- 
duced as eminent iHustrations of this 
law. The Church of England today is 
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saying to the nation, “In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk,” but the nation does not listen, 
the masses of the nation turn a deaf, 
a contemptuous ear. All kinds of 
reasons are offered for this default. 
The real reason is that the masses of 
the people do not believe in us Church- 
men, particularly in us clergy ; the peo- 
ple instinctively feel that we are 
double dealing, are trying to obey two 
masters, are, with every moral device 
and social contortion, struggling to 
serve God and mammon. The root of 
this worldliness of the Church is the 
worldly grandeur of the bishops. 


Wants Church 
of All Nations 


There are 600,000 Germans in and 
about Chicago, and the Methodists 
have been successful in planting 
churches among them. Bishop Nichol- 
son, the new resident bishop of this 
district, is planning to develop further 
this German work and also looks for- 
ward to the founding of a Church of 
All Nations on Halsted street on the 
south side, which will be modeled after 
Dr. Helm’s church in Boston. 


Roman Catholics 
of Canada 


The Roman Catholics of Canada 
seem not to have enlisted in the war 
as the members of other religious com- 
munions have done. While twelve per 
cent of the members of the Anglican 
church have enlisted, the percentage 
of Roman Catholics is said to be but 
a little over one per cent. The Roman 
Catholics of Canada are of French ex- 
traction and are not sympathetic with 
France in the present war, for to them 
the separation of church and state in 
France has made the mother country 
“godless” in their eyes. Religious feel- 
ing in Canada is not very cordial these 
days as the Roman Catholic section of 
the population is being regarded sus- 
piciously by the various Protestant 
groups. 


Unitarian Churches 
Well Served 


While the Unitarians of New Eng- 
land are not numerous and not grow- 
ing, their work would seem to have 
great solidity. There are 199 Uni- 
tarian ministers settled in New Eng- 
land churches and less than a dozen 
churches are without ministers. The 
average length of pastorate is seven 
years, which is more than twice that 
of the evangelical churches. Twenty- 
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one of the ministers have served their 


churches twenty years or more. Nine 
ministers have a record of over thirty 
years in one church and two have 
been forty years in a single field. The 
Unitarian churches have adopted a 
schedule for presenting the cardinal 
positions of the Unitarian fellowship 
and Sunday by Sunday the sermons 
are being preached setting forth Uni- 
tarian doctrine. 


Catholics Must Know 
the Doctrine 


For the coming five years there 
must be popular instruction in Chris- 
tian doctrine in every Catholic church 
of Chicago by order of Archbishop 
Mundelein. At all low masses, ten 
minutes of Christian instruction will 
be given at each service. The first 
year of this process will be given over 
to an exposition of the Apostles’ 
Creed. 


Quakers in 
England Embarrassed 


The Quakers of England are very 
apprehensive with regard to future 
military measures compelling men in 
spite of conscientious convictions to 
enter the army and fight. At the an- 
nual meeting this year the men of 
military age set forth their quiet and 
determined purpose to remain out of 
military service at any cost. An ob- 
server at the meeting reports: “Many 
of them seemed mere boys. They sat 
patiently there quite unanimous in 
their intention to go to any lengths to 
preserve the religious freedom of this 
nation in the crisis that had come upon 
it. They were extraordinarily simple, 
quiet, and unemotional, but all that 
one had heard of the early days of 
Christianity—of its unheard-of posi- 
tion in relation to the powers that be 
—became irresistibly vivid in one’s 
mind. That primitive Christianity 
was intensely alive today was born in 


” 


one. 


One Day’s Income 


The members of the Protestant 
Episcopal church were asked re- 
cently for one day’s income for mis- 
sions. Enough members responded 
to the appeal to bring in a total of 
$95,000, according to the report 
made the middle of September. An 
effort is being made to increase this 
amount to $122,000 at an early date. 
Bishop Tuttle of Missouri, the pre- 
siding bishop for the United States, 
has sent out the appeal. 








Social Interpretations 





Hope for 
St. Louis 


Has the Business Men’s League 
of St. Louis seen a new light? They 
made a plea to the public last Oc- 
tober for the saloons; now the 
have elected J. 
Lionberger 
Davis, a_ mili- 
tant young pro- 
hibitionist, who 
fought them to 
the last ditch 
on this proposi- 
tion, as their 
president. The 
St. Louis Re- 
public, for so 
long of like 
mind with the Business Men’s 
League, but now edited by a former 
Congregational minister, has been 
calling upon St. Louis to wake up 
to the fact that the country is going 
dry. In his Sunday address before 
the Federal Council of Churches, W. 
J. Bryan denounced the bankers and 
business men of St. Louis in tones 
that reminded his hearers of the 
words of the old prophet Amos in 
his condemnation of the princes and 
leading men of Israel. Unless St. 
Louis changes her ways she will be 
under the handicap of being known 
as “the shame of Missouri.” 





. > * 


Labor and 
the Saloon 


At one of its meetings during the 
campaign the Detroit Federation of 
Labor voted to ask all affiliated 
unions to withdraw as delegates 
such individuals as had joined the 
Trade Union Dry League. This re- 
veals two facts: first, that working- 
men are organizing dry leagues, and 
the other that there is still a saloon 
influence in the affairs of organized 
labor that is menacing. But in 
order that we may know that saloon 
influence is not dominant it is worth 
while noting that the labor leaders 
in Duluth offered to find places for 
every liquor employe ousted by the 
prohibition law. Only six applica- 
tions were received. Positions were 
found for each of them within a few 
days, but five of them had already 
taken other positions. Labor will 
rapidly awaken to see the truth of 
what Vanderveldt, the great Belgian 
leader, recently said: “Frankly, I 
see no reason for waiting for the 
morrow of social revolution before 
we stop poisoning ourselves. We 
should prohibit the sale of alcohol.” 
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The Eclipse of Democracy 
in Japan 


Japan’s Grand Old Man, Count 
Okuma, recently felt compelled to re- 
sign the premiership of Japan on ac- 
count of lack of support in the gov- 
ernment and parliament. Japan’s cabi- 
net, like Germany’s, is not responsible 
to the people but to the emperor. 
Nevertheless, its tenure of office often 
depends on its ability to work through 
the rather bureaucratic type of repre- 
sentative government and the parlia- 
ment. Count Okuma is the leading 
democrat of Japan and is doubtless its 
most liberal- minded, far - visioned 
statesman. But the Japanese people 
are ruled in a more or less paternal 
fashion. The Mikado is all-supreme 
and, doubtless, a vast majority of the 
people still look superstitiously upon 
his person as sacred. Count Okuma 
is thoroughly sympathetic with all 
things modern, including Christianity, 
the best type of education and demo- 
cratic tendencies. Doubtless there 
were at least three fundamental rea- 
sons for the disintegration of his in- 
fluence among the co-operative arms 
of government. 

First and foremost was the demand 
of Japanese imperialism upon China. 
It was impossible for Count Okuma 
to use the iron hand of a Bismarck 
because his principles were rather like 
those of Gladstone. Secondly, there is 
the growing antipathy in Japan toward 
Great Britain and the suspicion that 
she may checkmate Japan’s ambition 
to become the England of the East and 
keep the ruling influence, if not, in- 
deed, the actual governing power in 
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China. Then there is the ancient con- 
flict between England and Russia in 
Asia, which the Japanese could well 
believe will arise again once the war 
is over. This, of course, involves the 
new Russo-Japanese treaty. Third, 
was the rising tide of democracy in 
Japan itself, with which Okuma was 
thoroughly sympathetic. The young 
Mikado is given credit for being some- 
what reactionary from his father’s 
liberal policies and inclined to rule 
with a military rather than a civil arm. 

Count Okuma recommended Baron 
Kato as his successor, but Kato was 
not satisfactory to the elder statesmen 
and the Mikado because of his failure 
to put over the five imperious demands 
upon China and on account of his pro- 
English rather than pro-Russian sym- 
pathies. Against the popular will, 
Count Terauchi, the man who by his 
strong military arm completed the con- 
quest of Korea, was made premier. 
Terauchi, it will be remembered, was 
governor in Korea at the time more 
than a hundred leading Christians 
were arrested and the majority of 
them condemned to prison terms on 
account of a so-called conspiracy 
against his life. 

It is to be expected that the new 
governor will glorify the military arm 
of Nippon and rule more as a Bis- 
marck than as a Gladstone and that 
his attitude toward China will be one 
eminently satisfactory to the military, 
imperial and jingo element of the 
country. Japan’s democracy is for 
the timebeing in eclipse, but, doubtless, 
only in eclipse. Once the war is ended 
we may expect a restoration of some 
such government as Okuma’s. 


Reviews of Helpful Books 


Community Civics, by Field and 
Nearing. 270 pages. 60 cents. 
Published by Macmillan & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Miss Jessie Field made herself a 
national reputation as superintendent 
of schools in Page County, Iowa. 
Scott Nearing, the noted social econo- 
mist, has corroborated with her in the 
publication of this timely effort to sup- 
ply the country boys and girls with 
an up-to-date book upon community 
civics. It is not the ordinary treatise 
on civics, which is confined to the 
political phase of civic questions, but 
socializes the whole field and takes 
political interests in as a part of gen- 
eral social and community interest, but 
the discussion is made from the 
standpoint of the rural mind and of 
rural society. Such topics as the 


home, neighborhood, the school, the 
local political organization, etc., are 
fully treated, but in simple language, 
and to every chapter is appended a 
series of questions and topics for dis- 
cussion. This book should be widely 
used in the rural schools. 


* * * 


INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION, by Carl H. 
Mote. 392 pages. $1.50. Pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


This book is very timely just now 
as the President and Congress are 
turning the thoughts of the entire na- 
tion toward the question of industrial 
arbitration through their discussion 
of the railroad situation and their ef- 
forts to adopt some form of enforced 
conciliation to prevent the transporta- 
tion of the country being paralyzed. 
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The very problem presented by this 
railroad situation enforces in the com- 
mon mind the notion that some judi- 
cial process must be discovered for the 
prevention of such industrial calami- 
ties. Mr. Mote reviews efforts toward 
conciliation and arbitration in all the 
civilized lands, discussing both the 
virtues and the faults. He is unable to 
find that the experience to date prom- 
ises any perfect solution. There are 
questions of conflict that cannot be 
settled by reference to judicial proc- 
esses simply because they are items in 
the progress of humanity, which, like 
all measures of revolution and reform, 
are not matters for judicial determina- 
tion but for law making. Such are 
the questions as to whether or not 
women shall work a certain number 
of hours, the eight-hour day, how 
profits shall be divided, child labor, 
etc. But all questions of administra- 
tion upon accepted bases of work and 
wages should certainly be submitted 
to judicial processes, and, without 
doubt, the ordinary strike and lock- 
out must give way to more judicial 
methods of settlement. 

* * * 


PLAY AND RECREATION, by Henry S. 
Curtis. 265 pages. $1.25. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Co. 


Mr. Curtis was formerly secretary 
and vice-president of the Playground 
Association of America and super- 
visor of the playgrounds of Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is now doing some of 
the most effective writing in this field. 
In this volume he treats of play in 
the home and in the rural school and 
of the recreational interests of the 
rural community, together with the 
extension of rural life interests 
through the social center. Not only 
does he apply to the rural situation 
the best modern pedagogical discov- 
eries regarding the opportunities for 
education in the field of recreation, 
but makes a real contribution to the 
whole general literature upon the 
subject. Education is rapidly turning 
away from the old drill method to the 
modern creative, recreational and 
vocational methods. The children of 
the country communities have hereto- 
fore led lives of rather strict discip- 
line. There were many chores to do 
and the active and direct methods of 
work in their economic life as helpers 
on the farm have also been carried 
over into their educational life in the 
schoolroom. The children of urban 
communities have little part in the 
economic life of their homes, and their 
schools have outrun those of the rural 
districts in the adoption of the play 
interest as a means to study. Mr. 
Curtis pleads for and shows how the 
country community is rich in its op- 
portunities to use recreation and cul- 
tivate a healthy physical and social 
life as part of the educational process. 
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God So Loved 


The Lesson in Today's Life 
By JOHN R. EWERS 


RUMMOND was right when 

he made Love the greatest 

thing in the world. We can- 
not be thankful enough that God is 
Love. If God were loveless Power, 
loveless Wis- 
dom, loveless 
Will, loveless 
Intellect, love- 
less_Brilliancy, 
we would all be 
Buddhists, 
praying for an- 
nihilation. Our 
fondest hope 
would be to be 
blotted out of 
existence. But 
When we say that the 





God is Love. 
spring breezes begin to blow, the 
flowers begin to send forth fragrance 


and the birds sing rapturously. God 
is Love—we must be Love. 

Got is not Hate. War is Hate. 
Loveless Energy is let loose in war— 
sometimes in business—sometimes in 
the home—sometimes in the church. 
Love cannot be cruel, harsh, cynical. 
Cruel people are Godless; cynical 
people are Godless. Put that down. 
After the earthquake, after the roar- 
ing fire, comes the still, small voice of 
God. After the rantings of men, after 
the vituperations of men comes the 
sweet, gentle voice of Jesus. How 
soothing it is. How it woos us from 
hard and evil ways—that gentle voice 
of the First Gentleman. 

* * * 


ZEsop put this truth in a nutshell in 
the parable of the “Sun and the 
Wind.” The harder the wind swept, 
the tighter the traveller drew his coat. 
Then out came the warm, genial, smil- 
ing, gentle sun, and he laid his coat on 
his arm. Parents need to learn the 
power of consideration. Each child 
has his own personality, which is en- 
titled to respect. His rights may not 
be invaded. He is a king in his little 
world. 

Love is a big, strong word. It is 
roomy enough to accommodate senti- 
ment and tenderness, as well as cour- 
age and bravery. Love is strong. 
Love produces sacrifice counting it all 
joy. Love watches silently by the 
sick-bed all through the night. Love 


This article is based upon the Inter- 
national Uniform lesson for Feb. 4, 
“Jesus the Savior of the World,” John 3: 
1-21, 





laughs at danger. If one wished to 
measure the size of God love would 
be the word. God is Love. Jesus not 
only was but is Love. Disciples must 
also be loving. 

* * * 


The fine art of living is attained 
when one learns to live lovingly. Some 
day we will get rid of posing in relig- 
ion. In that day stated times will 
lose some of their value. We will 
not only be good on Sunday, but all 
the time. We not only will look piaus 
at church; we will be pious all the 
time. Our whole constant attitude of 
life will be toward always doing right 
and never doing wrong. We will live 
lovingly in our homes—what a revo- 
lution that would cause! One out of 
every six marriages today ends in 
divorce! We would live lovingly in 
our churches—how many nasty 
schemes and underhanded methods 
would thus be cast out! Envy, jeal- 
ously, place-hunting, money-graspin 
hate would be left behind forever. We 
would live lovingly also in business. 
Business is not half as bad as many 
paint it. A life insurance company 
paid a ten thousand dollar policy 
which it could easily have avoided 
paying; but it paid it because it 
seemed right to the company. The 
wife would not even have brought 
suit to collect it. She could not have 
collected it by law. Business men 
take excellent care of their employes 
when sick in most situations. I know 
of hundreds of such cases. Many big 
business men actually do live lovingly 
in their offices, and in all their contact 
with their employes. When we live 
lovingly we will have a smile and an 
extra cent for the newsboy and every 
one we meet will be our friend. Yes, 
that is the way to love—but it is very 
hard. It is easy to lose the temper, to 
be harsh and selfish in all of the above 
relations. It is easy to brow-beat and 
scheme. It is difficult to live like 
Jesus lived—the God life in one—but 
it is worth while a thousand times. 
Try it for a day and see. 





Near Huntsville, O., a man named Rob- 
inson Crusoe was arrested not long ago 
for robbing the house of a man named 
De Foe. Man Friday was not present. 


A minister in a western city has sent 
to his people a list of forty sermon topics 
asking them to vote for the ten they 
think most timely and important, by way 
of aiding him to select for treatment. 
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Disciples Table Talk 





Church Receives Legacy and 
Meets Conditions Attached 


Monroe Street church, Chicago, re- 
cently fell heir to a legacy of $3,500 con- 
ditioned upon the raising of $500 with 
which to satisfy certain claims against 
the estate of the testator. The amount 
needed was pledged at the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation, January 9, the 
most enthusiastic meeting of the kind 
in many years. The legacy applies 
against the church debt, which is now 
reduced to less than $6,000. The church 
is hopeful and united under the ministry 
of J. E. Wolfe. 


Local Congregation to Maintain 
Church College for Christian Training 


Tabernacle church, Franklin, Ind., has 
met the need of training its members in 
Christian leadership by organizing 
within its membership a “Church Col- 
lege.” Wednesday evenings are set 
apart for the sessions. Classes are or- 
ganized in varoius departments of Chris- 
tian work—sociology, teacher training 
and missions. The pastor, Carl A. Burk- 
hardt, is ably assisted in manning his 
college by Rev. William Mullendore and 
Miss Minnie Treslar. The plans are ex- 
perimental and subject to change with 
experience. In stating the reason for so 
ambitious an experiment, Mr. Burkhardt 
says that “the emphasis has heretofore 
been put upon the enlistment of mem- 
bers; henceforth greater prominence 
must be given to the training of the 
enlisted forces for more effective and 
intelligent service. An ever-increasing 
number of men and women are taking 
their Christian calling seriously and are 
anxious to fit themselves to achieve per- 
manent results in the building of the 
church.” 


Mark Collis, Pastor for Twenty-five 
Years, Honored by His Congregation 


Broadway church, Lexington, Ky., 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the pastorate of Mark Collis with an 
impressive meeting on the last Sunday 
in December. The service was held in 
Morrison Chapel of Transylvania Col- 
lege, where the congregation has been 
worshipping since fire destroyed its 
building, nearly a year ago. Dr. R. H. 
Crossfield presided. Many addresses of 
appreciation were made by leaders of 
the congregation. I. J. Spencer, himself 
pastor of Central church for twenty-two 
years, paid a tribute to his co-worker. 
Dr. A. W. Fortune, of the Transylvania 
faculty; Ira Boswell, pastor at George- 
town, Ky., and F. M, Rains, of Cincin- 
nati, also spoke. A purse of $500 was 
given to Mr. Collis by personal gifts 
from his people. 


Kansas City Church Determined 
to Remain Downtown 


Determination to remain in the heart 
of downtown Kansas City and build 
there a strong Christian work is the 
dominent mood of First church, as Dr. 
W. F. Richardson lays down pastoral 
leadership after twenty-two years of 
service. In his farewell session on the 
last Sunday of December Dr. Richard- 
son expressed this mood of determina- 
tion He said: “This congregation, 
established more than sixty years ago, 
in the heart of a great city (at Twelfth 
and Main streets) has seen the city 





grow to its present magnificent propor- 
tions, has contributed of its life to the 
people round about. It has refused to 
join the movement that has led so many 
churches away from this congested dis- 
trict into more beautiful and commodi- 
ous residential neighborhoods of the 
city. For thirty-five years it has occu- 
pied the present site (Eleventh and Lo- 
cust streets) and here it purposes, by 
the grace of God, to remain. Despite all 
the losses it has sustained in the re- 
moval of members and in the loss of 
wealth, despite the recent destruction of 
its house of wera by fire, this congre- 
gation persists in holding fast to the 
trust that has been committed to it. It 
is the settled plan of the church to com- 
plete its church building and fully equip 
it to serve all the needs of this down- 
town neighborhood. It is also its pur- 
pose to build up its endowment fund to 
a point that will guarantee the continu- 
ance and enlargement of its ministry to 
succeeding generations.” The pulpit is 
being supplied by various ministers dur- 
ing January. Davis, of Spokane, 
begins his work with the church on Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Predicts Deepening of Religion 
as Result of War 


Orvis F. Jordan told his Evanston, III, 
congregation that the effect of the pres- 
ent war would be to greatly revive re- 
ligious faith. “Religion has a new value 
in these times,” he said. “It is no won- 
der that men and women in all countries 
are going back to the religion of their 
childhod. After the war, if they are 
rightly led, they will go forward to a 
better religion than the religion of their 
childhood. Catholic-minded Christians 
of all sects will lead the way in the days 
to come to a realization of the religion 
of Christ, which will give a new con- 
sciousness of the infinite value of every 
human soul.” 


Church Building at Bloomington, Ind, 
Destroyed by Fire 


The house of worship of First church, 
Bloomington, Ind., was destroyed by 
fire New Year's Eve, with but $8,000 in- 
surance. It is supposed to have caught 
fire from matches lighted by New Year’s 
revellers who entered the building to 
ring the bell. A $3,000 pipe organ was 
destroyed. The building was erected in 
1884 under the pastoral leadership of T. 
J. Clark, now of Albion, Ill. The pres- 
ent minister is W. H. Smith. For some 
time the congregation, which numbers 
over 1,500 members, had been consider- 
ing its need of a new and larger house 
of worship and had already begun to as- 
semble funds for that purpose. Prompt 
decision has now been made to proceed 
at once on a $75,000 building. 


Norwood, Cincinnati, Church 
Flourishes During 1916 


The annual report of the minister, 
C. R. Stauffer of the Norwood, Ohio, 
church, reveals the following facts: 
Sixty-seven persons were received dur- 
ing the year by baptism and fifty-nine 
otherwise, making a total of 126 added. 
Two were lost by death and twenty- 
seven dismissed by letter, making a net 
gain for the year of ninety-seven. The 
total number of additions to the church 
for the past four years has been 601. 
The minister preached ninety-four ser- 
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mons, delivered twenty-nine addresses 
outside the local church, attended eight 
conventions, participated in thirty con- 
ferences and committees on the larger 
work outside the local church, edited 
the Norwood Christian weekly, con- 
ducted twenty-three funerals and mar- 
ried eighteen couples, in addition to 
making over 1,200 pastoral calls. The 
average attendance at the Sunday school 
was nearly 600 for the year, and the 
total amount of money raised for all 
purposes by the various departments of 
the church was $13,015, of which $1,700 
was for missions and $4,000 for the 
building fund of the church. All of this 
money was given outright, fairs and 
suppers having been eliminated by the 
women of the church as a method of 
raising money. One of the achieve- 
ments of the year was the sending of 
Miss Anna Louise Fillmore, one of the 
young women of the congregation, to 
Nanking, China, as a missionary of the 
Foreign Society. She will become the 
living-link of the Sunday school. Mrs. 
Minnie Ogden of Batang, Tibet, is the 
living-link of the church. Mr. Stauffer 
is in his fifth year with this thriving 
suburban church of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. During this time the church mem- 
bership has increased from 350 to over 
900, the Sunday school has been more 
than doubled in average attendance, a 
Sunday school plant of the large pro- 
posed church structure has been erected 
at a cost of $32,000, and the church has 
become a factor in the religious life of 
greater Cincinnati, with the largest Sun- 
day school in the county. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Boden will assist the Norwood 
church in February in an evangelistic 
campaign. 


Indiana’s Secretary of State 
Elected Head of Temperance Board 


Judge Edward Jackson, secretary of 
state for Indiana, was elected president 
of the Disciples’ American Temperance 
Board at its annual meeting, January 8. 
David Shields, pastor at Muncie, Ind., 
desired to be released from the respon- 
sibilities of the presidency, feeling that 
the duties of his parish were demand- 
ing his undivided attention. L. C. Howe 
of Noblesville, Robert Sellers of El- 
wood and E. E. Moorman were re-elected 
to the other offices of vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


Central Church, North Tonawanda, 
Reports Best Year in Its History 


George H. Brown, pastor at Central 
church, North Tonawanda, N. Y., re- 
ports the best year in the history of the 
Congregation there. Ejighty-one per- 
sons were added to the church during 
1916, sixty-six by baptism. The mem- 
bership has been increased 75 per cent 
in the past two years. A total of $5,613 
was raised in all departments for local 
expenses and missions, and after all bills 
were paid a balance of nearly $500 re- 
mained in the treasury. The pastor’s 
salary has been increased twice in the 
past two years. The church will become 
a living-link in the Foreign Society. 


Summarized Report of First Church, 
Ashland, Ky., for 1916 


Total amount of money raised for all 
purposes, $9,430.68. Total contribution 
for missions, $902.58. The amount paid 
on the church debt during the year was 
$4,036.50. The church exceeded its mis- 
sionary apportionments, made a contri- 
bution to all the missionary activities of 
the brotherhood, and gave $250 toward 
a neighboring church. The Ashland 
church building is one of the most beau- 
tiful among the Disciples and is equipped 
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with all the apparatus of the most up- 
to-date plant, including printing press 
and moving picture machine. There is 
a remaining debt of $12,200, which is ex- 
pected to be cleared within the next 
couple of years. There have been sixty- 
six additions to the church during the 
past year, thirty-three of whom were 
by baptism. The pastor, W. A. Fite, 
preached 174 sermons during the year. 
A Tithers’ League has recently been 
formed in the Ashland church. Many of 
the most liberal contributors are in the 
league. It is expected to grow. The 
beginning was made December 27, and 
signers to the tithe covenant card are 
coming in every Sunday. 


Pastor Calls on Membership 
According to Wards 


In becoming acquainted with the 
membership of his newly accepted par- 
ish at Mexico, Mo., Henry Pearce At- 
kins is calling systematically on all who 
live in a given ward. He then publishes 
the fact that he has been in every home 
in that ward. If any householder has 
been missed, it is due to an error in the 
address record, which is thereby easily 
discovered. 


Altoona Declines to 
Let Pastor Go 


Arthur J. Dillinger, called to the pas- 
torate at Salina, Kans., was on the point 
of accepting, when his church at Al- 
toona, Ia., found it out and issued pro- 
hibitive orders, accompanied by an in- 
crease of $300 in salary and a new auto- 
mobile. Under such compulsion Mr. 
Dillinger will remain in Altoona. 


Disciples and Presbyterians to 
Unite in Evangelistic Meeting 


At Wabash, Ind., an interesting union 
meeting is to be held in February. Frank 
E. Jaynes, Disciple. pastor there, tells 
of it as follows: “The manse of the 
Christian church stands right by the side 
of the church. Facing our church is 
the substantial edifice of the Pres 
terian people, and standing squarely in 
front of the residence of our minister 
is the home of the pastor of our sister 
church. Naturally, with nothing but the 
street between us, geographically, and 
with hardly more vital things than that 
between us doctrinally, we have been 
very closely associated for many years. 


Dr. Charles Little has been pastor ‘of 
the church across the way for more than 
inti- 


forty-four years, and has been 


mately associated with Carpenter, At- 
kinson, Chase, Morgan, Wilfley, Daugh- 
erty, and other of the stalwarts of our 
people who have lived or served here. 
Our two churches are probably the most 
substantial and influential in the com- 
munity. We have been constantly grow- 
ing closer to each other, and the pur- 
pose of this note is to advise that we 
are about to have a fellowship that 
promises much. It is coming about in 
this wise: About a year ago my con- 


gregation called Dr. Herbert Yeuell for 
a meeting. He is to begin here Feb- 
ruary 4. In conversation with Dr. Lit- 
tle, a few weeks ago, the idea of unit- 
ing our forces for this campaign was 
broached. It seemed a happy sugges- 
tion. It was presented to my officers 
and to his session. The expression in 
favor of it was unanimous in both cases. 
Next Sunday evening Dr. Little and I! 
exchange pulpits, and both of us will 
talk about our meeting and the fellow- 








Secretary Hopkins Sends News Letter 


A training school for Sunday School 
field workers is to be held in Indianapo- 
lis, January 22-26. The instructors will 
be Prof. W. C. Bower, of Transylvania; 
Prof. C. E. Underwood, of Butler, and 
E. Morris Ferguson, of the Maryland 
Sunday School Association, in addition 
to our national force. Almost all of our 
field force is expecting to be in attend- 
ance. This is the first training school 
we have ever attempted and its helpful- 
ness to the work is eagerly anticipated. 

Two new additions to our field force 
are announced. Georgia, through the 
special contributions of Mrs. Wm. West, 
is to have a Sunday School superintend- 
ent for all his time. C. E. Pickett, now 
a student at Yale, has consented to take 
the work and will begin February 15. 
The Northwest District has been with- 
out an active superintendent since the 
resignation of F. E. Billington, save for 
the volunteer service which C. M. Green 
has been rendering. We are happy to 
announce that Roy K. Roadruck, asso- 
ciate superintendent of Kentucky, will 
become Northwestern Superintendent 
February 1. Thus two strong men are 
added to the force. 

The Sunday School Council is meet- 
ing in Boston, January 16 to 18. This 
is the seventh annual meeting of this 
council. Important topics for consider- 
ation include the “Problems of Lesson- 
Making,” “Standards for the ’Teen Age 
Department,” the “Development of the 
New Teacher Training Course,” and 
“Bible School Extension.” I. J. Van Ness, 
of Nashville, is president, and Geo. T. 
Webb, of Philadelphia, the secretary. 
Robert M. Hopkins, our own Sunday 
School secretary, is chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Extension section. 

An important series of schools of 
methods is announced for the middle 
west and southwest. This includes the 


following dates: Omaha, Neb., Febru- 
ary 4-9; Little Rock, Ark., February 11- 
16; Waco, Tex., February 18-23; Tulsa, 
Okla., February 25-March 2; Wichita, 
Kan., March 4-9. All schools are state- 
wide in their scope and in most cases all 
visiting delegates will be entertained. 

W. J. Clarke, adult superintendent, is 
to make an extensive tour of the Pacific 
west during February and March. Dates 
are being made in Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and California. 
Schools desiring visits should write at 
once to their state or district superin- 
tendent. Two schools of methods are 
projected for California, at Fresno and 
Los Angeles. Edgar Lloyd Smith and 
W. J. Clarke will be the chief instruc- 
tors. 

One of the best pieces of work yet 
done by P. H. Moss was the two weeks’ 
institute and rally held in_ Cincinnati. 
The colored population of Cincinnati is 
increasing quite rapidly and our negro 
churches are planning advancement. A 
new house of worship, well located, has 
been purchased and Mr. Moss, with his 
associates, made a complete canvass of 
the neighborhood, greatly strengthening 
the new work. We have a very able 
representative in Mr. Moss for our ne- 
gro churches. 

The offerings from the Sunday Schools 
are coming in splendidly. The receipts 
for the quarter, October to December, 
show a gain over last year of $1,187.11. 
The first half of January shows a gain 
of like amount. That $50,000 is in sight! 
There are 400 good schools that pledged 
an offering in November that have not 
remitted and almost as many moré 
whose offerings are usually in hand at 
this time of year from whom we have 
not yet heard. Has your Sunday School 
sent its > in full for the year? 

. M. Hopkins, Sec. 
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ship of it. I feel very comfortable about 
the whole matter. While it is probable 
that our congregation would have en- 
joyed a greater number of accessions if 
we had gone on alone, I am sure that 
the force of religion in Wabash could 
not have received so powerful an on- 
ward impulse and that, in the end, the 
benefit will be far greater and more 
substantial. Another feeling of satisfac- 
tion is in the thought that no man 
among us is better able to meet an op- 
portunity of this kind than Herbert 
Yeuell. He will be ideal for this situa- 
tion.” i “ 
aoe 

—Vincennes, Ind., church, of which 
Edgar F. Daugherty is pastor, is pre- 
paring for its evangelistic campaign by 
a series of cottage prayer meetings, held 
simultaneously in various parts of the 
city, and led by the elders of the church. 
The subject for prayer and conference 
is “Our Home and Our Church.” 





A Church Home for You. 


NEW YORK write Dr. Finis idieman, 


142 West S8ist St., N. Y. 











—C. W. Clark, minister at Central 
church, Syracuse, N. Y., was recently 
elected state superintendent of Christian 
Endeavor, succeeding A. Sebastian, 
who has removed from the state. 

—Madison A. Hart, of Columbia, Mo.., 
church, addressed the Commercial Club 
of his city recently. 


—Fifty persons in First church, Mans- 
field, O., pledged themselves to the prac- 
tice of tithing their incomes recently in 
response to a stirring plea by the pastor, 
Charles R. Oakley. he occasion was 
made memorable by the completion of 
an offering of over $3,300 on the church 
indebtedness. 


—During the first four months of his 
new pastorate at Columbian Heights, 
Washington, D. C., E. B. Bagbey has re- 
ceived 101 persons into the church. 


As an indication of the value of the 
right kind of minister to the business 
community the Chamber of Commerce 
of North Platte, Neb., recently offered 
to supplement the salary of H. G. 
Knowles, who had resigned from the 
pulpit of the Christian church if he 
would remain. 


—Entertained by one of their mem- 
bers, the Men’s Bible class of the church 
at Flora, Ind., held a debate on the ques- 
tion of receiving money for religious 
purposes from men who oppress the 
poor in order to obtain it. 


—The American Temperance Board 
makes a call upon Disciples of Christ 
everywhere to send money to the secre- 
tary, L. E. Sellers, Indianapolis, to aid 
in the state-wide prohibition campaign 
now being made in Indiana. 


—Decatur Street Church, Memphis, 
Tenn., closed the year with $835 in its 
treasury and all bills paid. The fact elic- 
ited comment in the daily press of Mem- 
phis. 

—President H. O. Pritchard of Eureka 
College, Illinois, was chosen president of 
the college section of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association at the recent an- 
nual meeting. 

—The church at Paulding, Ohio, C. L. 
Johnson, minister, observed Christmas 
with a “White Gifts” program whose ef- 
fects are still felt in the whole com- 
munity. 

—Prof. Alva W. Taylor of Missouri 
Bible College has taken the superintend- 


ency of the Boone county churches. He 
has set himself the task of coordinating 
all the churches and raising the standards 
of missionary giving. 


—Levi Marshall will close a six and 
one-half years’ ministry at Nevada, Mo., 
in July, 1917. This is the longest pas- 
torate in the history of the church. 


—Canton, Ill., church, with a member- 
ship of 667, reports a net gain of twenty- 
seven members during the past year. The 
Sunday School enrolls 553 persons in all 
departments and reports an average at- 
tendance of 236. Nearly $2,500 was raised 
for local expenses during the year and 
$314 for missions. B. H. Cleaver is the 
pastor. 


—The Sunday School at Carthage, Mo., 
offers three prizes, of $25 each, for a 
trip to the Lake Geneva summer schools 
to the three persons making the best 
record in attendance, promptness, offer- 
ing, home preparation, etc. Charles H. 
Swift is pastor. 


—Dr. George H. Combs has been pas- 
tor of Independence Boulevard church, 
Kansas City, for twenty-five years. The 
anniversary was celebrated on January 
7. During the past year Dr. Combs has 
received 425 new members into the 
church. 


—University Place church, Cham- 
paign, Ill., reported over $10,000 raised 
in offerings for local expenses and mis- 
sions during the past year, which, after 
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all bills were paid, left over $900 in the 
treasury. The pastor, Stephen E. 
Fisher, reported 138 new members added 
to the church. 


—In response to a suggestion made by 
a daily newspaper of Frankfort, Ky., the 
Christian church of that place has estab- 
lished in its building a rest room for the 
convenience of country people who are 
spending a day in the city. They may 
meet friends, receive mail and packages, 
use the telephone, and enjoy other privi- 
leges from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. every day 
in the week. Richard T. Nooe is the 
pastor of this congregation, which evi- 
dently has the social vision. 


—Dr. H. O. Breeden, pastor at First 
Church, Fresno, Cal., has been absent 
from his pulpit a good part of the time 
since October 1, three weeks being taken 
in his trip to the Des Moines conven- 
tion, a week at Pomona, Cal., where 
he held a short meeting, which was fol- 
lowed by a three weeks’ illness. He is 
now recovered and at the helm of his 
church again. 


—A. McLean will have been with the 
Foreign Society twenty-five years on the 
fourth of March next. That is the date 
of the annual offering for foreign mis- 
sions. 


—Until the past year the church at 
Clarence, Mo., enjoyed only part time 
pastoral care. The report of J. W. Pear- 
son, the first all-time minister, shows 
that the larger program for the church 
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has been carried off easily. A total fund 
of $2,400 was collected for current ex- 
penses, and $400 for missions. Fifty-one 
new members were received during the 
year. 


—William Newton Briney, pastor at 
Broadway church, Louisville, Ky., was 
called into conference by the official 
board on a recent Sunday and informed 
that his salary for the new year would 
be increased by $600. 


—N. S. Haynes, of Decatur, IIl., for- 
mer pastor at Englewood, Chicago; Eu- 
reka, Ill.; First church, Lincoln, Neb., 
and other prominent congregations, was 
stricken with cerebral congestion of the 
blood vessels. He is on his feet again, 
but is feeble. 


—New Year’s Day was celebrated with 
open house by the church at Wellsville, 
N. Y., the affair occupying afternoon 
and evening. The program was made 
up principally of musical and appropriate 
indoor athletic features. 


—The Hopi Camp of Camp Fire Girls, 
Central church, Buffalo, N. Y., signal- 
ized Christmas this year for a group of 
children in one of the poorer quarters of 
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the city, providing a Christmas tree and 
appropriate and pleasing gifts for the 
little folks, with a program in keeping. 


—Central church, Youngstown, O., 
publishes twice a year the names of 
those who have made pledges to church 
support and have paid them. The effect 
is to standardize the pledge system. It 
is said to work wholesomely. D. 
Ryan is the pastor. 


—Byron Hester, pastor at Chickasha, 
Okla., was recently the principal speaker 
at a community meeting and barbecue 
held at Verden. His subject was “Good 
Roads,” and he spoke from experience, 
having spent New Year’s Day working 
on the roads in the outlying rural dis- 
trict. 


—First church, Beatrice, Neb., C. F. 
Stevens, pastor, has projected a five- 
year program, with high goals for every 
department of congregational activity. 


—E. L. Day has resigned at North 
Park church, Indianapolis, to accept the 
leadership of the church at Marion, Ind. 
During his six years in the capital city 
Mr. Day has received over 500 persons 
into the membership of the church. 








Notes from the 


A friend in Tennessee sends $2,500 on 
the annuity plan. This is his second gift 
on this plan for this amount. 


The University of Nanking Magazine, 
Nanking, China, issues a special memorial 
number for F. E. Meigs, missionary under 
the Foreign Society. He was worth all of 
the splendid tribute paid to him in this ex- 
cellent number. 


Last week a friend sent a contribution of 
$5,000 as a direct gift for the work of the 
Foreign Society. Such gifts cheer us on 
the way toward the $600,000. 


Secretary Bert Wilson has changed his 
address from Kansas City, Mo., to Box 884, 
Cincinnati, O. He is here in the work, up 
to his eyes. 


David Rioch, missionary to India, on fur- 
lough, has been doing some excellent work 
in the Rallies. He hopes to take some spe- 
cial studies to better equip himself for the 
work in India. 

D. O. Cunningham of India reports five 
baptisms. 

Report comes that President G. W. 
Brown of Jubbulpore, India, is improving 
some in health, but is not as strong as his 
friends would like to see him. 


The missionaries in India cannot under- 


Foreign Society 


stand why our missionary staff is not en- 
larged in that country. We have but 
twenty-four on that field. We had more 
there eleven years ago. A great March 
offering and large receipts this year will 
help to solve the problem. 


D. E. Dannenberg and family of Chu- 
chow, China, are at home on furlough. 
Their present headquarters are at present 
at Randolph, O. Mrs. Dannenberg has been 
compelled to go to Rochester, Minn., for 
consultation with physicians. 


Henry Drummond once said, “Wherever 
David Livingstone’s footsteps crossed in 
Africa the fragrance of his memory seemed 
to remain.” 


The whole nation is going “dry.” This 
will hasten the evangelization of the world 
in a great way. 


A wide observance of the March offer- 
ing in our churches will insure another 
splendid advance. 


Last year $95,721 came into the treasury 
of the Foreign Society from the state of 
Illinois alone. Fine record! There ought 
to be as much every year from that great, 
rich, aggressive state. Ohio came second 
in her offering, with $52,814. 


S. J. Corey, Secretary. 
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ENDEAVOR DAY, FEBRUARY 4 


Little did Francis E, Clark dream of 
the extent to which the Christian En- 
deavor movement would grow when he 
organized the first society in his church, 
Portland, Me., in 1881. From the one 
small society it has grown to many 
thousands in all denominations and in 
all parts of the world, and has been an 
ever-increasing force for good. 

All progressive religious bodies are 
today interested in missions. It is, or 
should be, the object of their organiza- 
tion. One of our mottoes, “The World 
for Christ,” places us, as Endeavorers, 
in the forefront of all missionary work. 
Many years ago the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, in its wisdom, set 
apart Endeavor Day, the anniversary of 
its organization, for foreign missions 
among all societies. It is most fitting 
that this day should be given over to 
this important work. An organization 
that has brougbt so many into the fold 
of safety should carry the gospel to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

The societies of our own churches 
have been most aggressive since the or- 
ganization of the movement. During 
that period they have contributed to the 
work of the Foreign Christian Mission- 
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ary Society about $186,000. What a 
power for good! Since the great famine 
in India in 1900 the offerings of the 
Endeavorers have largely been used in 
caring for and developing the great 
Boys’ Orphanage at Damoh, India. They 
can well be proud of the results accom- 
plished. Many of the boys rescued from 
famine are now the strength of our 
church in that land. 

The Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety has prepared a new exercise for 
the observance of Endeavor Day, the 
first Sunday in February, 1917. It is en- 
titled “Life Lines Across the Sea,” and 
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APPROACH TO THE STATE UNI- 
VERSITY PROBLEM 


Eprtor Tue Cruristian CENTURY: 


There is no place in all the world where 
a divided church demonstrates its weakness 
more than at the gates of the state univer- 
sities. We must have a united religious 
approach to the state university or be pun- 
ished with sadly meager results from these 
marvelous fields of strength and opportun- 
ity. There are many indications that the 
state universities will refuse to become 
denominational grab bags. There is a de- 
mand for religious life and instruction as 
democratic in the field of religion as the 
state university is democratic in the field 
of education. 

There are three classes of approach to 
the religious life and instruction of state 
universities : 

1. The local churches in the cities in 
which the state universities are located. 

2. Representatives and institutions of the 
churches about the campus devoted entirely 
to student religious life and instruction, 
such as university pastors, divinity schools, 
seminaries, Bible colleges, university 
churches, Bible chairs and guild houses. 

3. Organizations of students, such as 
Y. M. C. A. YY. W. C. A. and student volun- 
teer bands. Most of the Christian associa- 
tions have salaried secretaries. Some of 
them are still allowed to work in buildings 
on the campus and others have built sepa- 
rate buildings. 

All of these agencies are appealing to the 
one hundred and fifty thousand state uni- 
versity students in America to give re- 
ligion and the Bible a place in the program 
at the university. It is little wonder that 
amidst this din of confusion, competition 
and sometimes strife he decides to take his 
own course and listen to none of them. 
These various agencies, this confusion of 
appeal, is an eloquent testimony to the im- 
portance of the state university as a mis- 
sion field; but it also constitutes a call for 
a united religious approach that the work 
may be effectually accomplished. 

We venture to offer the following pro- 
gram as a united approach to the state uni- 
versity : 

1. That churches in the communities 
where the state universities are situated be 
the only denominational centers and the 
only places for public worship. If the state 
university communities are not sufficiently 
provided with churches, then others should 
be added or the existing ones strengthened. 
We believe that university churches for the 
use of students only are not wise. De- 
nominational activity, organization group- 
ing of students, should be about the already 
recognized local denominational churches. 
We also are convinced that all student ac- 
tivities about the local church should be 
under control of the local church and an 
integral part of its work. If the church 


needs help, then let assistants be added, but 


ders’ 


is both interesting and _ instructive. 
These programs are iurnished free of 
charge to all societies sending the of- 
fering to the Foreign Society. Send your 
order promptly to S. J. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio, and help 
make Endeavor Day, 1917 the best in 
the history of Endeavor work. 

The object of Endeavor Day is to 
bring prominently before the minds of 
the young people their obligation to the 
world. Could it be observed more ap- 
propriately than in the manner sug- 
gested? 





~~ ‘ane independent of local church con- 
trol. 

2. Leaving all the denominational and 
church work of university students to the 
local churches, all the other activities now 
at work on the problem should be housed 
in one central building and constitute a 
school of religion. This building should 
have class rooms, offices, lecture rooms, lib- 
rary and a chapel. It should be provided 
also with ample facilities for social life, 
banquets, etc. It should be the home of the 
Christian associations which are the most 
effective agencies for the expressional re- 
ligious life of students. The teachers and 
other workers in this central building might 
be provided and controlled by an inde- 
pendent board of directors. 

Bloomington, Ind. Joseru C. Topp. 





CREED VERSUS PURPOSE 


Eprror Tue Curistian CEenturRY. 

I have studied with appreciative care the 
comment of the “Century” on the Barnes- 
Brown correspondence. 

To an observing person, living here in 
the midst of the conflicting elements all 
included in the name Christians or Camp- 
bellites, there is no mystery whatever in 
our being regarded as intensely sectarian 
and of no value whatever as a factor in 
the movements toward union of Christians. 

But there is another side to this matter. 
It is morally impossible for a minister or 
layman who cannot conceive of God as an 
exaggerated Asiatic ruler and who regards 
that appeal to fear which puts weak adults 
and little children into a condition of hys- 
terics, as essentially immoral, and also re- 
gards rolling in dust and tobacco spit as 
degrading, to join in with union evangel- 
istic meetings and he who refrains is ac- 
counted sectarian and unbrotherly. We 
see here in an unusually well developed 
form the evil that essentially inheres in 
speculative religion. 

Personally, I have no use for any rem- 
nant of it. As long as churches make 
speculative theology the essence of their 
being union would only serve to perpetu- 
ate error and tend to fasten on human life 
those barnacles of “authoritative” supersti- 
tions which retard progress. 

I would rejoice to see a union of those 
elements which aim at humanizing man- 
kind, which put the emphasis on individual 
and collective righteousness, i. e¢., the state 
and condition of human life on this planet 
which corresponds to our best ideals of 
human perfection. 

I want to see a union of purpose, and 
primarily a world-centered purpose, and not 
of belief as belief is now received among 
traditionalists. 

The authority of the humanizing spirit 
within us is superior to the “authority” of 
a more or less imperfect tradition. 

Harrison, Ark. F, M. CumMincs. 


January 18, 1917 
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THE HYMNAL 
IN THE HOME 


A great hymnal should be in every Christian home. 
lts presence on the piano will prove a means of culture, 
and a benediction to the entire household. In 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 


you will find the choicest religious poetry of the ages 
and of our own time. The music of these hymns is 
the sweetest and richest in the world. Encourage your 
sons and daughters to play and sing the great hymns of 
the united Church. Next to the Bible there is no 
means of grace so inspiring and enriching to the soul asa 
great hymnal. 


Send $1.15 for full cloth edition of Hymns of the 
United Church, or $1.40 for half-leather edition. 
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Soon to Appear 








Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 


personal philosophy of life. 


One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the New 
Year will bring forth. The following ex- 
tract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 


‘To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 


Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now and book will be sent immediately it comes from the press. 
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